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An Easy Way to Make 
Your Own Analysis of 
Bond Holdings 


THIS ANALYSIS CHART provides a simple form 
for classifying and organizing essential infor- 
mation concerning the structure of your bond 
holdings. It can not, of course, disclose how 
sound your individual securities are—-but it 
will give a composite picture. It will show 
whether your account is well balanced and 
suited to your present needs. It will reveal how 
much diversification — how much tax exemp- 
tion you now have—how maturities are distrib- 
uted. It may suggest sorie advisable changes. 
Or, if you are making further investments, it 
will indicate in a general way what you should 
buy. Many find this chart useful for keeping a 
convenient record of their investment hold- 
ings including not only bonds, but also stocks 
and mortgages. A copy will be sent upon 
request, without obligation. Ask for Analysis 
Chart Fw-65. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street + NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


Tested 
Public Speaking 
By Elmer Wheeler 


If you ever have occasion to 
say a few words, try Elmer 
Wheeler’s tested “sizzle” for- 
mula and keep your audience 
interested right down to your 
last word. Learn how to relax 
on the platform, how to give 


fluency, personality and show- 
manship to your talk, how to 
master unexpected distractions, 
how to make dry subjects ex- 
citing, what to do when the 


toastmaster over-introduces 
you. This book is down-to-earth 
and practical, full of ideas you 
can use. 173 pages, $2.00 Post- 
paid. Fiaancial World Book 
Shop, 21 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on trading 
practice in our helpful booklet sent on 


request. 
Ask for K-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 
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TRY THIS QUIZ 
ON YOUR WIFE 


Yes No 
1. Do you know the names of all 
banks in which 1 have accounts, and C] 
location of my bank books?.......... . 
Z. Do you know name of my broker- 
age firm, and location of my _ stock i [| 
3. Do you know all persons to 
whom I have made loans, and location Cl Cl 
of evidence of indebtedness?.......... 
4. Do you know of pledges I have 
made to charitable, religious, college a [| 


and fraternal organizations? .......... 
5. Do you know my preferences as 


to whom it is safe to consult for per- 
sonal, legal and business advice?...... 

6. Do you know of my club member- 
ships that have financial value?...... 
_ 7. Do you know of pending litigation 
in which I am interested?.............. 

8. Do you know where to find all of 
my personal property located away 
from my permanent home?............ 

9. Do you know where I havea safe 
deposit box and where you can find 

10. Do you know of my will and 
where it may be found?............... 

11. Do you know of my wishes as to "] 
funeral arrangements? 

12. Do you know of all my interests 
in patents or copyrights?.............. 

13. Do you know all possible death 
benefits payable to you?.............. 

_ 14. Are you familiar with all types of 
insurance carried by me, and my sug- 
gestions regarding .hem?.............. 

15. Do you know my wishes regard- 
ing memorial contributions?............ 

16. Do you know my preferences for 
disposition of personal items not men- 

17. Do you know my feelings and 
suggestions regarding continuance ,or 
disposition of my business interests? 

18. Are you completely informed on 
my real-estate affairs; leases, deeds, 
mortgages, and location of important [ ] 
papers connected therewith?............ 

i9. Do you know of certain personal 
arrangements that I should like con- 
tinued if financially possible?.......... 

20. Do you know my thoughts and [] 
provisions for education of the children? 

100% is the only result with which any thought- 
ful person should be satisfied. A single question 
unanswered could mean a tragic and costly expe- 
rience. You can make certain that your wife knows 
all the answers to the twenty questions listed 


above, and many others, by obtaining and person- 
alizing a copy of 


MY ESTATE—How To Protect It 


At last, here is the long-needed book that 
makes it impossible to forget to pass on vital 
information and important advice to those who 
are suddenly left to face the world without your 
wisdom, experience and _ personal helpfulness. 
What greater legacy could any man leave to 
make sure his heirs obtain the maximum from 
his estate, without anxiety, embarrassment or 
expense that could be avoided by your decision 
to act now and secure a copy? 


Order Now On Money-Back Guarantee 


WHITEHALL PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dept. F, 1775 ene — York, N. Y. 
es of “MY ESTATE: 
HOW TO PROTECT IT” my ‘the following editions: 
(0 Copies, in durable maroon leatherette 6-ring 
loose leaf binder, printed on fine bond $2.50 
paper. 
(0 Copies in genuine blue leather, 6-ring loose 
leaf binder, silk moire lining, printed on $5 00 
ivory vellum paper. (Size 
(SENT POSTPAID IF REMITTANCE ACCOM- | 


PANIES ORDER.) 
| 


For N. Y. City add 2% City Sales Tax. For Canada 
add 25¢ per copy. For all other foreign countries 


New Books 


You Can Stay Younc. By 
Daniel W. Josselyn. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 143 
pages, $1.50. The author makes 
clear that old age is a matter of 
physiological condition, not years. 
And_ physiological condition is the 
definite result of individual practices 
and habits. You will be surprised to 
find out how many commonly ac- 
cepted practices distinctly shorten the 
youthful years. How to prolong 
youth rather than increase the span 
of life is here outlined, accompanied 
by simple, commonsense, workable 
suggestions. or example, some forty 
food elements are necessary to body 
growth. It is not enough to get all 
these vital elements. Unless you get 
them in proper amounts you are 
growing old before you need to. Yes, 
you can stay young, with intelligent 
guidance and reasonable effort, in- 
volving no real self-denial. 


x *k * 


THe Trutn Asout THE RalIL- 
roADs. By L. C. Fritch. Published 
by the author. 105 pages, $1.00. Mr. 
Fritch, past president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association, 
presents a survey of the railroads’ 
problems which covers all of the im- 
portant phases despite its relative 
brevity. He discusses the recom- 
mendations of the National Transpor- 
tation Committee of 1933 and the 
Federal Coordinator, regulation under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
financial factors, wages and working 
conditions, government ownership, 
the Bankruptcy Act, effects of the de- 
pression, preventable waste and the 
surplus of transportation. He con- 
cludes that “the future of the rail- 
roads for successful operation under 
private control is not hopeless if the 
industry will determine vigorously 
that it will solve its own difficulties 
itself, with the same vim, vigor, vision 
and combativeness” ihat prevailed in 
the days of Hill, Harriman and Cas- 
satt. The final chapter, “The Way 
Out” offers a platform of recommen- 


The books reviewed may 
rrr rrr be purchased 
Iinancial World Book Shop 


through the 


dations under the headings, ‘The 
Duty of the Railroads,” “The Duty of 
Government,” and “The Duty of the 
Public.” Although there may be doubt 
as to the practicability of some of his 
proposals, his analysis unquestionably 
goes to the root of the railroads’ diffi- 
culties. It is presented in clear, read- 
able and non-technical style. 


x * 


Tue Corywritkr’s Note Book, 
By William Wolfson. Published by 
Ardlee Service, Inc. 320 pages, size: 
8%" x 11”. Sturdily bound in hard 
cloth covers. $7.50. The idea behind 
this book is to stimulate 1deas—to 
support, supplement, and_ start the 
flow of your own ideas as, and when, 
you need them in the development, 
preparation, or consideration, of sales 
copy. Original in conception and ar- 
rangement, and designed primarily for 
everyday working purposes, this work 
is not intended as a textbook ; its aim 
is not to teach, but to collaborate, a 
sort of handy and ready assistant. 
The author supplies the stimulus ; the 
reader on being inspired sets down 
his own thoughts and ideas in the 
space provided for that purpose; 
eventually the book becomes, as. the 
author suggests, “more yours than 
mine.” With its hundreds of pro- 
fessional copy “‘‘secrets,” systems of 
mental procedure, psychological rules 
for influencing people and_ selling 
them through the written word, time 
tested principles, and much other in- 
formative material, it is easy to see 
how this volume can become a source 
of valuable assistance to all who de- 
pend on the printed word in selling. 


x * 


Lasor PROBLEMS IN THE U. 5S. 
By Mac. H. Donaldson. Published by 
Longmans, Green and Co. 300 pages 
$1.00. This is another valuable at- 
dition to the series of practical text 
books on American Business Funda- 
mentals. It gives a complete courst 
on all phases and aspects of the labor 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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the The record of the markets twenty-five years ago provides background 

hen, 

os for consideration of current trends, although it is doubtful that develop- 

~ ments in the event of a war in 1939 would conform with the pattern of 1914. 

ar- 

y for 

york ROLONGED uncertainty in an event that the current threats of war slumped again in the second quarter 


aim atmosphere surcharged with fore- 
boding always saps the strength of 


tant.— the security markets. It has been 
- the demonstrated several times in recent 
lownf years that the threat of a general war 


the. is sufficient to generate severe de- 
clines in stock prices; the recent 


OSE 

the period of tension in Europe having 
than} been more protracted than the others, 
its repercussions’ upon the markets 
is off have naturally been of greater dura- 
rules tion. What might happen in the 
Jing event that some spark should ignite 
time the powder barrel is another matter. 
+ in-— Fear of demoralization of the security 
Markets or complete paralysis of their 
puree functions can exert a more potent in- 
fluence, as a short term market fac- 
ing. tor, than concern over the effects of 


a wartime economy upon the earning 
power of our corporations. 


Jj. & 


ore War Contrasts 


ages, i 

ie Despite the dangers of reasoning by 
ail analogy, thoughts gravitate spon- 
wns taneously to the first year of the last 


World War seeking clues, in the rec- 
ord of 1914, of what might be ex- 
pected to happen in the unhappy 


course 
labor 


should suddenly be superseded by the 
actuality. The outstanding fact pre- 
sented by that record is the closing 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
for a period of about four months. 
It is unlikely that the outbreak of a 
new [European war would result in a 
comparable cessation of activity in 
our major security markets and the 
consequent developments might differ 
materially in ether important respects 
(because of contrasting influences 
which will be mentioned in the latter 
part of this article). 

With these reservations in mind, 
the history of the markets of 1914 
merits a brief review which will at 
least serve the purpose of establishing 
a basis for differentiation in the light 
of important changes in the financial 
status of the United States and in 
international economic relations in the 
intervening years. In respect to the 
domestic business background, how- 
ever, there is some measure of simi- 
larity between 1914 and 1939. The 
trend of industrial activity was down- 
ward during the major part of 
1913; following a few months of ten- 
tative recovery, the business indexes 
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of 1914. Indicative of the general 
situation was the unsatisfactory trend 
of rail earnings; car surpluses were 
increasing and there were rumors of 
receivership for several important 
roads. Stock prices declined gradu- 
ally from February to July, but there 
was no severe slump in stocks until 
war factors in Europe assumed defi- 
nite form toward the end of the latter 
month. 


Market Record 


Austria declared war on Serbia on 
July 28, 1914. For several days prior 
to that event, the selling movement on 
the New York Stock Exchange had 
been gathering momentum. Pressure 
of foreign sales became acute on July 
30; prices melted away rapidly. Read- 
ing common, a highly rated dividend 
paying issue (in those days most of 
the prominent investment equities 
were to be found in the rail list), 
broke 15 points. General Motors, 
then considered a decidedly specula- 
tive stock, fell 23 points. The 
European markets were closing and it 
became evident that New York was 
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being used as a dumping ground. 
At 9:50 in the morning of July 31, it 
was announced that the New York 
Stock Exchange would not open. 
This decision was quickly followed by 
other markets. 

The New York Exchange was shut 
down completely until November 28, 
when bond trading was resumed. 
The opening of trading in bonds was 
orderly ; prices showed only moderate 
declines from the July quotations. 
On December 12, trading in stocks 
was resumed. Price limits were 


placed on active issues and restric- 
tions were not fully removed until 
April 1, 1915. However, the be- 
haviour of the markets was such that 
there was little need of these precau- 
tions at any time after the reopening. 

Although further declines were 
registered in the unofficial market 
which developed after the closing of 
the exchanges, it is noteworthy that 
the general level of stock prices upon 
the reopening of the leading exchange 
showed a small net gain over the 
July 30 quotations. The Dow-Jones 


rail average was up about 3 points; a 
slightly larger gain was shown by the 
industrial average, making allowance 
for changes in the composition of this 
group. Subsequently, there was a 
short decline, ending on December 24, 
which marked the termination of the 
bear market. At the close of 1914, 
investment stocks of high standing, 
such as American Tel. & Tel., Read- 
ing and Union Pacific, were selling 
one to three points above the July 
30 closings. Similar net gains were 
(Please turn to page 21) 


The President’s Peace Appeal 


LL partisan feeling must be sub- 
« ordinated in considering the 
Prsident’s appeal to Adolf Hitler and 
Benito Mussolini for a_ settlement 
around the conference table of their 
territorial aspirations instead of their 
solution by the force of arms. 

To understand the nature of this 
well meaning gesture it must be 
approached in a realistic spirit. And 
the entire situation must be subjected 


to a clear cut analysis having in mind * 


the viewpoints of those rulers who 
are the axis of the bitter controversy 
which threatens to engulf the whole 
world in another disastrous war, un- 
less calmer reason gains the ascend- 
ancy over distraught nerves. 


Amicable Understanding 


To get an intelligent mental poise 
for an approach to a peaceful solution, 
if this is possible, we must detach 
ourselves from our personal likes and 
dislikes and place ourselves in the 
position of those whom we are so 
desirous to win around to an amicable 
understanding instead of the bitter 
differences which could so easily re- 
solve themselves into forceful action. 

However we want to regard the 
methods of both Hitler and Mus- 
solini, and they are in many respects 
brutal, they have no place in these 
considerations. The fact is that both 
of them have succeeded in improving 
the national spirit of their people, 
hence they have their support, and 
whether that support will reach so far 
as to carry them into a calamitous war 
will remain a speculation until that 
die is cast. 

But one essential truth is certain: 
it is that both of the dictators have 


By Louis Guenther 


their viewpoints, and as reluctantly 
as we must admit it, so far as their 
own people are concerned they can 
logically support them with plausible 
arguinents. 

Hitler can go back to the Versailles 
treaty, and trace from it the great in- 
justice done the German people by 
this compact born irom the hatred in 
the minds of Clemenceau, Orlando, 
and Lloyd George that was created 
by the war, and to which the reluctant 
Woodrow Wilson, idealist as he was, 
had to submit. 

On the other hand, Mussolini con- 
tends that France refused to conform 
to its bargain as the pay-off for Italy’s 
desertion of the Triple Alliance and 


for throwing her support to the Allies.. 


These are the festering spots responsi- 
ble for the critical situation the world 
now confronts. Can they be removed 
by peaceful overtures? That is the 
delicate problem the President has 
undertaken to solve. He would 
proffer his services as the arbitrator 
should his good offices be enlisted. 

Unfortunately, however, his inter- 
cession invites suspicion of his 
sincerity. His belligerent attitude, 
reflected by his previous utterances, 
his clamorous statements about quar- 
antines, and the need to repress ag- 
gressor nations, can hardly inspire 
confidence in the minds of Hitler or 
Mussolini. A way must be found to 
eliminate this distrust if a peace con- 
ference is to be made possible. 

Nor could the President logically 
contend that he is the spokesman for 
the democracies, speaking as he does 
for thirty-one different nations, since 
included in them are quite a number 
of totalitarian dictatorships no less 
free from criticism of their iron fisted 


rule than are the two dictators to 
whom he addresses his peace appeal. 
Russia in particular could be men- 
tioned—not only her bloody purges, 
but also her years of preaching world 
revolution—rank her foremost as a 
brutal dictatorship. 

But if Germany or Italy could 
really plumb the genuine feeling of 
the American people, however they 
might distrust the President's sin- 
cerity, they would find that there 
exists a sincere desire for an honor- 
able and just settlement of their 


- points of differences in a manner that 


would assure a long peace to a troub- 
led world. To that extent does the 
President reflect their feelings. Our 
people are not concerned with the 
ideology of other countries. That is 
their own business unless they inter- 
fere with our affairs. 


Civilization Threatened 


If a real peace is procurable it can 
come only when every approach to it 
is shorn from all cant and hypocrisy. 
It is hardly likely, unless lost to all 
reason, that either Hitler or Mus- 
solini would plunge the world into 
war and jeopardize the security of 
their people without exhausting all 
channels for a settlement of their con- 
tentions without recourse to arms. 
With all their fumings, they still must 
be conscious of the grave responsi- 
bility they assume if they undertake 
force, for whatever happens eventu- 
ally their enemies inevitably will 
crush them even if in the process 
civilization again is ravaged. 

This very thought may lend force 
to the President’s appeal even if it 1s 
imbedded in a mold that is distasteful. 
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The Trend of 
Share Values 


Another 1937 Not Prospect 


S EARLY as last November it 

became apparent—and was so 
stated in these columns—that some 
business recession was highly prob- 
able over the first quarter of 1939. 
Allowance was subsequently made 
for appreciable temporary unsettle- 
ment in the event of war. The first 
quarter business decline arrived on 
schedule and toward the end of such 
quarter an acute political crisis devel- 
oped in Europe. While an European 
war has not yet eventuated, it is ap- 
parent that the American people are 


| acting on the assumption that war is 


probable. According to Epictetus, 
men are not moved by things, but by 
what they think of them. 

Until the foreign crisis takes a 
definite turn for the better, or until 
war comes, it is quite evident that 
the business community should be 
disposed toward holding its schedule 
to a minimum, rather than under- 
taking forward operations on any im- 
portant scale. Such an uncertain situ- 
ation, in turn, should keep back busi- 
ness gains normal to the season. Thus 
the period of business irregularity 
that was due in the first quarter on 
domestic grounds alone can normally 
he expected to carry over into the 
second quarter. 


1937 Record 


With general activity thus failing 
to reflect spring improvement, it is 
natural that attention should turn to 
1937, when the failure of business 
in September of that year to reflect 
the usual autumn improvement was 
followed by a collapse in productive 
activity carrying well into 1938. A 


By Charles J. Collins 


comparison of conditions at this time, 
however, as against those prevailing 
in 1937, will disclose a considerable 
difference in the two occasions. These 
comparisons, as concerns some of the 
more basic factors, follow: 

1. Excess reserves in 1937 had 
been drastically cut by action of the 
Federal Reserve authorities in raising 
requirements and marginal banks 
were being forced to readjust their 
positions by bond liquidation, thus 
adversely affecting the investment 
situation. Today, excess banking re- 
serves have more than doubled those 
of the earlier period, based upon re- 
versal of the government credit policy 
and incoming gold. The situation is 
extremely easy and this is being re- 
flected by a strong tone in investment 
issues. 

2. Inventories in 1937 had been 
built up rather heavily because of the 
commodity ‘boom of late 1936 and 
because of threatened strikes. In the 
current instance there has been no 
large scale buying, the inventory posi- 
tion of industry in general is moder- 
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ate, and consumers’ inventories are 
reported low enough to promise a 
steady demand. 

3. On a cash basis government 
deficit spending in 1937 averaged out 
at around $20 million per month, 
whereas for the year 1939 it is ex- 
pected to average at around $350 
million to $400 million monthly. 

4. Profit margins of manufacturers 
had been materially lowered in 1937 
because of the advance in wage rates, 
the declining efficiency of labor, and 
the marked run-up in commodity 
prices. Profit margins for the first 
quarter of 1939 have shown material 
improvement, based upon favorable 
relationships among prices of raw 
material, semi-finished, and finished 
goods, and because of the efficiencies 
effected during the first half of 1938. 

5. Early 1937 witnessed a crisis in 
labor relationships, with consequent 
inefficiency, harassment of normal 
schedules, and restriction to profits. 
Today’s labor situation, while not 
ideal, has at least undergone material 
improvement. 

6. In 1937 political experimental- 
ism was still under way. The current 
period, following the trend of the 1938 
elections, is, to the contrary, one of 
more conservatism as concerns both 
Congress and the Administration. 


Favorable Outlook? 


In other words, underlying condi- 
tions in this country, including certain 
of those factors mentioned above, as 
well as the promising building out- 
look and the keeping of production 
quite closely to rates of consumption, 
are to be regarded as relatively favor- 
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able. Under such circumstances, and 
even allowing, under the stress of a 
continuation of the European crisis, 
for extension of business and price 
declines into the second quarter, it 
would hardly seem logical to make 
the assumption that the nation is be- 
ing faced with another protracted 
cyclical setback, such as occurred in 
the 1937-1938 period. 

In some respects the current situa- 
tion may be likened to that of the 
early part of 1933. Then, as now, the 
underlying economic situation was 
favorable to recovery. Then, as now, 
the public for a considerable number 
of weeks labored under a _ severe 
nervous strain because of a condition 
of extreme uncertainty as to the near- 
term future. Then, as now, industrial 
stocks suffered a substantial relapse 
in their cyclical climb that had gotten 
under way the previous year. With 
closing of the banks, however,, the 
future became calculable, the business 
community could adopt measures to 


Stocks 


OMPANIES that have demon- 

strated their ability to continue 
dividend payments, in bad times as 
well as in fair weather, obviously 
offer a service or produce something 
that the world needs consistently. 
During periods of general prosperity 
such companies often occupy little 
space in the financial columns, as the 
changes in earnings from period to 
period are not great enough to attract 
public attention. Under such condi- 
tions the cyclical prince-and-pauper 
companies are well out in front. But 
when uncertainties accumulate, the 
income attraction of common stocks 
that are consistent dividend payers is 
very real to investors. 

A list of twenty of these time-tested 
companies is presented herewith. 
Generally, these enterprises are en- 
gaged in consumption industries, 
whose principal problem appears to 
be keeping down the cost of manu- 
facturing rather than combatting de- 
clining demand in periods of slump in 
the usual run of business. Inasmuch 


as sales do not suffer to any signifi- 
cant extent in poor times, neither do 
they usually expand markedly in bet- 
ter times. But year in and year out, 
those companies that cater to the con- 


cope with the known emergency, and 
could also resume forward operations. 
In short order the favorable underly- 
ing economic forces reasserted their 
potency, and the recovery movement 
was renewed with heightened vigor 
because of the interruption that had 
occurred. 

If war comes out of present circum- 
stances, there will necessarily be a 
period of readjustment to the new 
situation by world commodity, com- 
mercial, and financial centers and in 
the process the American stock mar- 
ket and level of business activity will 
be temporarily depressed, a part of 
which process is already being wit- 
nessed in the current discounting of 
the war threat. Fortunately, our gold 
reserves, our banking resources, and 
our general price level are in excellent 
condition to cushion and withstand 
shock and within a several-month in- 
terval after war breaks out an upward 
impetus to business and the markets 
would seem to be a probable sequence, 


sumer—furnish him goods that are 
quickly used up, and just as quickly 
need replacement—are in a position 
to show relative stability of earnings, 
and of dividends. 

Once a company of this type ap- 
proaches the point where its shares 
are entitled to at least semi-invest- 
ment ratings, much of the potentiali- 
ties for capital gain to the shareholder 
has passed. In other words, stocks 


based upon war orders placed in this 
country by Europe. In this connec- 
tion, it has been recently estimated 
that Britain and France, by way of 
credits already built up in the United 
States, along with Canadian borrow- 
ing, could together purchase Ameri- 
can goods—wheat, cotton, canned 
foods, metals, chemicals, aeroplanes, 
and other munitions—to the amount 
of $5 billion. 

If, on the other hand, war is not 
to develop, then there is no reason 
why, in due course, the underlying 
factors in the domestic situation 
should not reassert their force toward 
a continuation of the cyclical recovery 
movement that got under way in 
1938. Under this assumption the 
European crisis will have served to 
accentuate and lengthen the period of 
business and price irregularity getting 
under way in the first quarter of this 
year, but will not have altered the 
broad upward outline for the year as 
a whole. 


for the Income-Minded 


of this type will seldom make him 
rich—but neither will he go broke 
holding them. And for the average 
individual, he will be much better off 
if even in bull markets a large pro- 
portion of his portfolio is composed 
of these ‘stable income” issues, with 
the more speculative shares represent- 
ing only that portion of his capital 
that he is willing to risk in the hope 
of substantial market gains. 


20 STOCKS FOR INCOME—IN GOOD TIMES AND BAD 


—Depression Lows— Paid Recent *Minimum Nature 
Annual Year’s Last Market Annual of 
STOCK: Dividend Earnings Year Price Yield Business 
$1.00 $1.03 $1.25 20 5.0% Hosiery 
4.00 3.26 4. 86 4.7 Container 
3.25 3.13 3.25 60 5.4 Snuff 
2.40 2.82 2.40 42 5.7 Drug 
Com’1] Investment Trust........ 1.60 2.05 4.00 45 8.9 Finance 
Continental Insurance ......... 1.20 1.30 1.80 31 3.9 Insurance 
Cprn Exchange Bank........... 3.25 3.42 3.00 52 5.8 Banking 
1.00 1.29 1.25 29 3.4 Match 
First National Stores........... 2.50 3.65 2.50 40 6.3 Retail 
General American Trans........ 1.00 2.20 2.25 42 2.4 Tank Car 
Liggett & Myers Class “B”.... 5.00 4.84 5.00 101 5.0 Tobacco 
1.20 0.89 1.40 21 5.7 Tobacco 
1.60 1.31 1.6€0 25 6,4 Baking 
National Dairy Products........ 1.20 0.94 1.00 14 7.1 Milk, etc. 
Owens-Illinois Glass ........... 1.50 1.62 1.50 54 2.8 Glass 
2.40 2.72 3.00 43 5.6 Nat’l Gas 
Procter & Gamble..... sineeakes 1.50 1.23 2.00 52 2.9 Food, ete. 
1.00 0.52 1.40 27 3.7 Petroleum 
Texas Gulf Sulphur............. 1.25 1.81 2.00 27 4.6 Sulphur 
2.40 2.80 2.40 36 6.6 Drug 


*Yield based on lowest depression dividend rate, and recent market price. Record prior to 1934 
incomplete, inasmuch as company for several years was a unit in the old Drug, Inc. organization. 
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NTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


ICC study indicates large accumulation 
of deferred railroad maintenance, which 
represents potential business for rail 
equipments. War would bring substantial 


orders to this group. 


Affects Rail Equipments 


USINESS volume of the rail 

equipment manufacturers is de- 
termined by two factors in railroad 
fnance: the size of capital expendi- 
ture budgets, and variations in main- 
tenance outlays. Both fluctuate in 
fairly close relation to the ups and 
downs of rail traffic and earnings. 
Since railroad earnings declined about 
37 per cent in 1938 from the total of 
1937 (aggregate rail earnings in that 
year were materially below the rela- 
tively satisfactory level of 1936), it 
was inevitable that 1938 should be a 
poor year for the equipment manufac- 
turers. Red ink figures predominate 
in the reports of this industrial group. 


Vanishing Markets 


Freight car orders declined from 
32738 in 1937 to 16,539 in 1938, 
passenger car orders from 829 to 269, 
and locomotive orders from 368 to 
228. Maintenance expenditures, which 
are important to suppliers of replace- 
ment parts and track equipment, also 
dropped sharply; outlays for track 
and structures from $495.6 million to 
$420.1 million; for equipment, from 
8826.7 million to $676.5 million. The 
current year started on a more 
promising note. Although the total 
orders placed in the first quarter are 
substantially below any reasonable es- 
timate of normal volume, the aggre- 
gate buying of cars and locomotives 


more than doubled that of the very ° 


poor first quarter of 1938, and rail 
orders amounted to more than three 


times the total volume of that period. 

If rail traffic were to continue the 
gains which characterized the early 
months of 1938, the equipment manu- 
facturers would stand to benefit in 
two ways: first, through the increases 
in current maintenance appropriations 
which always accompany sustained 
gains in rail earnings; and second, 
through the resultant stimulation to 
purchases of new locomotives and 
cars which would be needed by many 
of the carriers to handle an increased 
volume of traffic efficiently. On the 
other hand, reversal of the more 
favorable traffic trend of recent 
months would result in contraction of 
both current and capital expenditures. 

Skimping on maintenance expendi- 
tures in periods of low traffic and 
earnings results in the accumulation 
of deferred maintenance which must 
be made good at some time if the 
standards of railway plant and equip- 
ment are not to be permanently im- 
paired. The effects of slashes in main- 
tenance expenditures on the condition 


War Orders Would } 
’ Help These Companies 


American Locomotive 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Lima Locomotive 
American Brake Shoe 
American Car & Foundry 
American Steel Foundries 


Pullman Company 


of rolling stock can be readily gauged. 
Last year’s cut of $150 million in 
equipment maintenance had the fol- 
lowing effects: At the end of the year, 
the Class I railroads had 43,558 
locomotives on line, of which 35,638 
were serviceable, against 38,028 at the 
end of 1937; there were 2,916 service- 
able locomotives in storage, compared 
with 3,754 at the close of the preced- 
ing year. Similarly, the total num- 
ber of freight cars in good order at 
the end of 1938 was 1,426,084, against 
1,520,966 one year earlier. . 


Track Maintenance? 


Deferred maintenance of track, 
roadbed and structures is much more 
difficult to measure, because of the 
flexibility of standards and the fact 
that some elements of plant mainte- 
nance may be postponed over lengthy 
periods. This is also true to some 
extent of capital expenditures which, 
in the aggregate, showed a decrease 
of $282.8 million in 1938 as compared 
with 1937. Reduced purchases of 
equipment accounted for the major 
part of this decline, but $75.3 million 
represents curtailment of outlays for 
roadway and structures. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recently made an attempt to 
ascertain how much deferred main- 
tenance has accumulated as a result 
of the sharp curtailment of expendi- 
tures by the railroads over the past 
eight years. A questionnaire was 
distributed, carrying several queries, 
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of which the most important was: 
“How much would it cost to put the 
respondent’s railway in what it con- 
siders a normal condition to handle 
a volume of traffic in 1939 equal to 
that actually experienced for the 
calendar year 1937, that is, to make 
good deferred maintenance which has 
accrued to December 31, 1938?” The 
replies indicated total under-mainte- 
nance of $283.8 million. 

This figure undoubtedly represents 
a serious under-statement of the total 
accrued deferred maintenance. For 
the eight years ended 1938, average 
annual maintenance expenditures for 
roadway and equipment (around 
$415 million) amounted to only about 
half of that for the period 1925-1930, 
and the ratio for equipment mainte- 
nance was not much higher. Even 
allowing for the increased efficiency 
of maintenance technique and what 
appears to be a permanently lower 
traffic level, these drastic curtailments 
indicate a total several times greater 


than the reported $283.8 million. 

The explanation is to be found in 
evidence that many of the replies 
were based upon what the president 
of the Railway Business Association 
calls a “get-by” standard of mainte- 
nance. Little or no deferred mainte- 
nance was reported by some of the 
roads which have curtailed expendi- 
tures most drastically. Thus, greater 
significance may be attached to the 
answers which were made to the 
ICC’s second question: “How much 
should be expended during the three 
years 1939-1941 for additions, better- 
ments and extensions to enable re- 
spondent to handle more cheaply or 
expeditiously a volume of traffic equal 
to that actually handled in 1937?” 
The answers to this question totaled 
$495.7 million. Even the total of 
$779.5 million appears a conservative 
estimate of the aggregate of deferred 
maintenance and economically justi- 
fiable capital expenditures. 

Thus, although 1939 is likely 10 be, 


at best, only a fair year for the rail- 
road equipment companies, there is a 
large potential backlog for the indus- 
try to draw on in the future. How- 
ever, this potential is likely to be 
actualized in substantial measure only 
when rail traffic shows sustained im- 
provement, or war factors begin to 
exert an important influence upon ex- 
penditures for railway plant and 
equipment. Building up the trans- 
portation capacity of our railway 
systems may become an important 
element in a general war prepared- 
ness program. Furthermore, it may 
be worth while to remember that a 
number of the important rail equip- 
ment companies produced large 
amounts of armaments and materiel 
during the last great war, and would 
presumably be among the industrial 
beneficiaries of war orders in the 
event of another major conflict. 
Among such companies are those in- 
cluded in the accompanying tabula- 
tion on the previous page. 


Wave Principle 


COMPLETED price movement 

has been shown to consist of 
five waves, with the entire movement 
representing the first wave of the 
next larger degree. By classifying 
the degree of the various phases, it is 
possible to determine .the relative 
position of the market at all times as 
well as the economic changes that 
should follow. 

The longest reliable record of 
American stock prices is the Axe- 
Houghton Index (published in The 
New York Times Annalist) dating 
from 1854. Long range forecasting 
under the Wave Principle must 
therefore start with the completion of 
the bear market that terminated in 
1857. The great tidal movement that 
commenced in 1857 and ended on 
November 28, 1928, (the orthodox 
top) represents one wave of a cycle 
of the largest degree. Whether this 
extended movement was the First, 
Third or Fifth wave of the Grand 
Super Cycle necessarily depends upon 
what happened previous to 1857. By 
breaking this historic wave down into 
its component series of five-wave 
movements, and by breaking in turn 
the fifth wave of the next smaller de- 
gree into its five waves, the student 


Part 
By R. N. Elliott 


will have actual examples of the vari- 
ous degrees that markets traverse. 
To avoid confusion in classifying the 
various degrees of market movements, 
it is suggested that the names and 
symbols devised below be used in 


their respective order : 
Symbol 


Degree of _ anc 
Movement Wave No. Duration 
Grand Super Cycle.gsc I (7) ..........- 1857 -1928 
(se 1857 - 1864 

Super Cycle...... 4 1877-1881 
1881-1896 

1896-1899 

1899-1907 

1921-1928 

(((1))....June, 1921-Mar., 1923 

} ((I))...Mar., 1923-May, 1924 

Primary 1924-Nov., 1925 


((IV))..Nov., 1925-Mar., 1926 
((V))...Mar., 1926-Nov., 1928 
Intermediate .(1)-(V) Price movements illus- 
Mi I-V trating the Intermedi- 


1-§ ate and smaller de- 
Minuette ..... A-E grees will be discussed 
Sub- Minuette. .a-e in subsequent articles. 


The longest of these waves lasted 
for over 70 years and included a 
long series of “bull” and “bear’’ mar- 
kets. But it is the combination of 


the smaller hourly, daily and weekly 


rhythms that complete and measure 
the important Jntermediate and 
Primary cycles that are of great prac- 
tical importance to every investor. 

When the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages reached 295.62 on Novem- 
ber 28, 1928, the price movement 
completed the fifth Minuette impulse 
of the fifth Minute wave of the fifth 
Minor phase of the fifth /ntermediate 
movement of the fifth Primary trend 
in the fifth Cycle of the fifth Super 
Cycle in Wave 1, 3 or 5 of the Grand 
Super Cycle. For that reason, al- 
though the actual top of 386.10 was 
not reached until September 3, 1929, 
the point reached on November 28, 
1928, is designated as the “orthodox” 
top. This may sound confusing to 
most readers, but the patterns in 
which “irregular tops” higher than 
“orthodox tops” occur will be dis- 
cussed in due course. 

x 


Pusiisuer’s Nore: THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD has always looked with grea 
skepticism on all “systems” and other de- 
vices for “beating” the market. Although 
the Wave Principle cannot be regarded as 
a system, it is left to the individual reader 
to determine the value of this principle as 
a working tool in market forecasting, or 4s 
a useful check upon conclusions based om 
economic considerations. 
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OLLYWOOD deals in chills, 

thrills, spills and romance, and 
serves them up to the world at large 
ona celluloid platter. Still, the movie 
magnates would be hard put to match 
the drama currently being played on 
the chessboard of Europe. Life, in 
its celluloid version, reduces largely 
to a matter of right triumphing over 
might—in from five to ten reels. To- 
day’s real drama in Europe, however, 
is hardly like that. For its pattern 
is chiefly a criss-cross of recurring 
crises and its end is hardly in sight. 
Once again, as so often in the past, 


' truth is proving stranger than fiction. 


And the industry is worried. 
War Influences 


While the movie outlook was far 
from rosy even before the advent of 
March, with its windy violence from 
Central Europe, at least some favor- 
able factors were being projected on 
the industry screen. Production costs 
had been pared, reduced amortiza- 
tion charges were in prospect and 
wider profit margins were in view. 
Best of all, consumer incomes were 
trending upward. But Hitler’s mid- 
March coup in Czechoslovakia and 
Mussolini’s Good Friday excursion 
into Albania have changed all that. 
The economic picture is one of busi- 
ness hesitation now. And the indus- 
try is currently faced by further 
diminution of film rentals from abroad 
plus fears of a reversal in the domes- 
tic movie trend. : 

The foreign market is of signal im- 
portance to the American motion pic- 
ture industry. As shown by the 


appended tabulation, anywhere from 
25 to 40 per cent of total annual film 
rentals is derived from that source 


when normal conditions prevail. Eng- 
land, Canada and other British Em- 
pire units comprise the principal 
takers from abroad, followed by 
Latin America and the Scandinavian 
nations. Continental Europe and the 
Far East are also notable customers. 
But military adventures in several 
parts of the world—China, Spain, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia—have 
gone far toward cutting the relative 
importance of some of these markets, 
particularly in Central Europe. Be- 
sides, foreign competition has taken 
its toll. And so have nationalistic 
trends. All in all, however, the 
American movie industry still has a 
big stake in business from abroad. 
The possible effect of a foreign 
explosion on certain industries— 
specifically the office equipments and 
chemicals-—has been discussed in re- 
cent issues of THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp. (See FW, April 12, 19.) 
In those treatments it was brought 
out that while volume would prob- 
ably suffer, important offsetting fac- 
tors would almost certainly be seen. 
The outstanding role, in such a con- 
tingency, would be played by South 


Proportion of Film Rentals 


from Abroad* 


Foreign 

COMPANY: Rentals 

Columbia Pictures.... 35% 
’ Paramount Pictures .. 30 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum. 25 
Twentieth Century ... 35 
Universal Pictures ... 40 
4 Warner Bros. 


*Approximate; under normal conditions. 
Includes rentals received from all coun- 
tries outside of the U. S. A. 


America—with its promise of in- 
creased trade to fill the export void 
in other directions. Would this also 
be true of the domestic motion pic- 
ture industry? Yes. But hardly to 
a parallel degree. 

In countries below the Rio Grande, 
for example, competition from Ger- 
man, Italian and other foreign films 
is practically negligible. The United 
States has always had the lion’s share 
of that market. Unlike a number of 
other lines, therefore, the possibility 
of “trade shifts” within the world 
film industry is not a significant fac- 
tor. Assuming, moreover, that Ameri- 
can movie efforts in Latin America 
were to be increased, it could scarcely 
be expected that theatre attendance in 
those countries could expand suff- 
ciently to compensate for the heavy 
indicated losses from other parts of 
the world. This is a “physical” con- 
sideration to contend with. 


Litigation Pending 


A definite clearing of war skies 
would, of course, do much to dispel 
the current uncertainty surrounding 
movie prospects. Even at that, how- 
ever, a number of purely domestic 
factors would spring back into sharp 
focus. These concern, principally, 
trade practices within the industry 
and are epitomized by the pending 
Federal anti-trust suit against the 
eight major units in the industry. 
Final outcome of this litigation will 
have far-reaching effects on film com- 
panies in general. From a long range 
viewpoint, it may well be that a vic- 
tory by the Government will not 
necessarily prove adverse. Presently, 
however, the fact remains that the suit 
is disturbing. 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WoRLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG °* 


THE 


BULLS ° 


AND ° 


BEARS ° 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, April 19, 1939 


Addressograph B 

Present positions in shares, now 
around 20, should be retained (ann. 
div., $1.40). According to official in- 
dications, first quarter net of this unit 
will probably be sufficient to cover 
period dividends. This would reflect 
a good level of sales during the first 
three months plus operating econo- 
mies instituted late last year. Led by 
the Multigraph division which, in 
March, received the largest volume 
of domestic orders for any one month 
on record, company expects continued 
favorable results in the current quar- 
ter. (Also FW, Apr. 12.) 


American Chicle A+ 

Attractive income record and pros- 
pects warrant continued retention of 
shares, recently quoted at 111 (ann. 
div., $4 plus extras; yield on $5.50 
paid last year, +.9%). By reporting 
March quarter net equivalent to $1.98 
per share, company not only exceeded 
results in the corresponding period a 
year ago but also turned in the best 
first quarter profit of recent years. 
Aside from a secular uptrend in per 
capita consumption of chewing gum, 
the showing reflects company’s abil- 
ity to improve competitive position 
over the past number of years. As in 
former years, dividend policy should 
continue liberal. (Also FW, Feb. 
22.) 


American Radiator Cc 

While large common stock capital- 
ization militates against sizeable share 
earnings, retention of existing hold- 
ings is warranted ; approx. price, 12. 
American Radiator’s results last year 
were rather disappointing. So far 
this year, however, company is ob- 
taining its full share of increased vol- 
ume incident to the building revival 
and some quarters are predicting 30 
cents a share for the first six months. 
Barring a general war in Europe, the 
company expects this to be its best 
year since 1929. If this is realized, 


it would not be surprising to witness 


dividend restoration on the stock. 
(Also FW, Mar. 15.) 
Babcock & Wilcox Cc 


Long range possibilities warrant 
continued retention of shares by those 
who can afford to assume greater 
than average market risks; approx. 
price, 18 (paid 25 cents last year). 
With company receiving an increased 
volume of orders from the public 
utility industry, realization has, to a 
fair degree, replaced expectation. Un- 
filled order totals have risen consid- 
erably since January 1, but it is not 
yet clear whether new business will 
continue to come in at the same rate. 
With most of the factors which con- 
tributed to the poor 1938 showing out 
of the way, however, there is reason 
to expect earnings improvement this 


year. (Also FW, Mar. 15.) 
Bendix Aviation C 
Though obviously speculative, 


shares may be retained in well di- 
versified lists; approx. price, 20. In 
the wake of larger sales, reduced ex- 
penses and elimination of unprofitable 
operations, first quarter net approxi- 
mated 50 cents a share—the best for 
that period in company’s history. 
‘While present business uncertainty 
may reduce second quarter results, 
year-to-year improvement — should 
nevertheless be substantial. Mean- 
while, company’s aircraft division— 
which is returning good profits—ex- 
pects to be taxed to the limit of its 
increased capacity during the latter 
half by virtue of the national defense 
program. 


Celanese Cc 

While new commitments are not 
suggested at this time, existing specu- 
lative holdings of shares may be re- 
tained; approx. price, 16. Despite 
the fact that earlier estimates indicate 
improvement, the chances are that 


10 


first quarter earnings of Celanese 
will be well in excess of most fore- 
casts. Aside from cyclical influences, 
rayon demand is benefiting from con- 
siderable switching into the synthetic 
fiber from silk. This is directly at- 
tributable to the relatively high quo- 
tations for silk over the past several 
months. Celanese is presently en- 


gaged in increasing capacity. (Also 
FW, Mar. 1.) 
Century Ribbon Mills C 


Although obviously speculative, ex- 
isting moderate positions in shares 
(recently quoted at 4) may be main- 
tained. The current vogue featuring 
ribbons in women’s fashions _ has 
turned out to be a windfall for this 
company. Sales have increased, fac- 
toring business has expanded and 
March quarter results are expected 
to show a profit, contrasted with a 
loss in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Based on present quota- 
tions for raw silk, inventories show a 
substantial profit. Eventually, how- 
ever, supplies will have to be replen- 
ished at the higher levels—a prospect 
that points to narrowed profit mar- 
gins unless ribbon prices are ad- 
vanced. 


Chrysler B 

While often volatile, potentialities 
as a market leader warrant retention 
of shares, recently quoted at 60 (paid 
$1 so far this year). Official indica- 
tions are that Chrysler’s first quarter 
report will show earnings approxi- 
mating $3 per share—the best initial 


period in the company’s history. 


Aside from substantial sales increases, 
it is interesting to note that Chrysler 
improved its competitive position this 
year. Contrary to some belief, more- 
over, the inventory situation appears 
to be in good shape. Theoretically, 
the shares are considerably under- 
valued; actually, they are reflecting 


foreign and domestic uncertainties. 
(Also FW, Mar. 15.) 
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Cutler-Hammer Cc 

Now around 16, long range com- 
mitments of shares in well diversified 
lists should be retained, After having 
lost money for five consecutive 
quarters, Cutler returned to the black 
in the opening period this year. 
March orders were the heaviest for 
any month since 1937 and present 
prospects are that April business will 
be equally as good. Company has 
built up a good backlog of unfilled 
orders and this points to profitable 
operations in the current quarter— 
even if bookings should suddenly fall 
off. Attempts to project the operat- 
ing picture over the balance of the 
year, however, run up against current 


general business uncertainty. (Also 
FW, Mar. 1.) 
du Pont B 


Operating record and secular pros- 
pects justify retention of shares, now 
around 138 (paid $1.25 so far this 
year). By reporting $1.55 per share 
for the March quarter, du Pont earn- 
ings made the best showing for any 
like period since 1930. While much 
of the improvement was accounted for 
by the larger dividend from General 
Motors (which equalled 67 cents per 
share of du Pont), it is notable that 


_ net from chemical operations was not 


far from the high levels reached in 
1936 and 1937. As far as the second 
quarter is concerned, present pros- 
pects point to a moderate recession 


in the earnings pace. (Also FW, 
Apr. 19.) 
Eaton Manufacturing C+ 


Shares, at current levels around 19, 
continue to hold at least average 
speculative appeal for retention (paid 
30 cents so far this year). While 
Eaton reported only nominal net for 
the full year 1938, earlier losses effec- 
tively obscured a splendid final period 
showing. Company labored under no 
such handicap in the March quarter, 


More Litigation? 

ESPITE its recent court vic- 

tory, it does not look as if Loft 
has done with legal sparring. Under 
a 1936 contract, attorneys were to 
receive 25 per cent of any recovery 
in the action against the Guth in- 
terests. Last week, however, a Loft 
stockholder filed suit in Federal Court 
to enjoin transfer ot 59,375 shares of 
Pepsi-Cola in performance of that 
contract. Alleging that the agree- 
ment provided for “excess payment 
for legal services,” the complaint asks 
for a modification. 


however, and results were even more 
gratifying ($1.03 per share). De- 
spite diversification, particularly into 
the aircraft industry, Eaton’s business 
is highly dependent upon motor car 
activity. This suggests somewhat 
lower earnings in the current quarter. 
(Also Mar. 8.) 


Flintkote C+ 

Now around 18, existing commit- 
ments in shares should be retained, 
largely as a speculation (1938 divs., 
60 cents). Spurred by concurrently 
rising activity in its twin interests— 
building construction and automobile 
output—Flintkote turned in one of 
the best first quarter reports in years. 
If normal seasonal influences are al- 
lowed full play, operations during the 
current period should result in further 
important earnings gains. The ob- 
scure factor here, of course, is the 
foreign situation, for continued ten- 
sion in that direction may have reper- 


cussions Flintkote’s business. 
(Also FW, Mar. 15.) 
Libbey-Owens-Ford B 


Though amply priced in relation to 
current earnings, longer range pros- 
pects justify retention of existing 
holdings; approx. price, 40 (paid 50 
cents so far this year). Set against 


last year’s indicated final quarter re- 
sults ($1.40 per share), it does not 
appear that either first or second 
quarter earnings will make a particu- 
larly striking impression. Chief rea- 
son for this is that the closing months 
of 1938 were aided by favorable year- 
end adjustments plus inventory-stock- 
ing on the part of automobile build- 
ers. All this helped to make the final 
quarter one of Libbey’s most profit- 


able periods of recent years. (Also 
FW, Mar. 29.) 
Martin (Glenn L.) C 


While not suitable for conservative 
requirements, existing commitments 
in shares may be retained by those 
who are in a position to assume 
greater than average market risks; 
approx. price, 33. Employment at 
company’s plant reached another all- 
time peak recently but the end is still 
not in sight. Reflecting a sharp jump 
in unfilled orders during the March 
quarter, a new factory addition is be- 
ing speeded. The enlarged Martin 
plant will represent the largest single- 
unit aircraft factory in the United 
States and will have employment 
facilities for 10,000 workers—a figure 
which should be approached before 


the end of the current year. (Also 
FW, Mar. 8.) 
Niles-Bement-Pond B 


While fresh purchases are not sug- 
gested at this time, retention of pres- 
ent commitments in shares is war- 
ranted; recent price, 48 (ann. div., 
$2). Reflecting a sharp improve- 
ment in domestic business, unfilled 
orders of this unit are now well above 
the January 1 figure. Interesting to 
note is the fact that while the ma- 
chine tool industry at large recorded 
a year-to-year decline of about 45 per 
cent in 1938, this company experi- 
enced a drop of only some 20 per 
cent. Although recent uncertainties 


(Continued on page 26) 
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More Liberal 
Rules 


In liberalizing its rules governing 
advertising, the New York Stock I¢x- 
change releases itself from an inhibi- 
tion which has long been responsible 
for the contraction of its own prestige 
as a national market for securities, as 
well as the prestige of its members. 
Until now the Exchange had been un- 
able to realize that the times had 
changed. No longer could it with- 
draw into a shell of self imposed 
dignity, as in former days when it 
was considered that all that was 
necessary for members to attract 
patronage was a brass sign appended 
on a convenient place outside of their 
office, or a dignified card in the news- 
papers without any typographical 
embellishment. 

Under the new rules members can 
now employ attractive advertising— 
advertising that sells—in a manner 
similar to that employed by progres- 
sive merchants, as long as it con- 
forms to good taste, is truthful and 
contains no exaggerated promises. 

Now that the bars are down the 
members will find themselves free not 
only to call the public’s attention to 
exceptional services they can render, 
but also to their honest opinions re- 
garding securities which they believe 
embody investment or speculative 
attraction. Furthermore, collectively 
through intelligent and convincing ad- 
vertising they can raise the prestige 
in public opinion of the New York 
Stock Exchange as the national and 
primary security market of the coun- 
try. So far as the people themselves 
are concerned, they lose nothing 
through this liberalizing of the rules, 
for they remain protected against 
traud through the Security & Ex- 
change laws and the Business Con- 
duct Committee of the Exchange 
itself. 

It is the most progressive step the 
Stock Exchange has taken in the last 
fifty years. 


Jobs Are 
the Lever 


Every million men who now 
could be taken off the unemployment 
rolls would put a big dent in our de- 
pression. If they only earned on an 
average of S25 a week it would put 
into weekly circulation $25 million, or 
$1.3 billion a year. Their wages 
would come out of reproductive 
wealth, and not from doles or charity 
which must be met out of funds col- 
lected by the Government from the 
people. Multiply this by the eleven 
million now on our relief lists and it 
can be readily calculated what this 
would mean to the business of the 
country and to what extent it would 
reduce the burdensome taxes from 
which everyone has been suffering in 
recent years. 

3ut to accomplish this result busi- 
ness needs the right incentive, free- 
dom of action, release from prohibi- 
tive tax levies, and relief from politi- 
cal baiting. However, the President 
contends that before he would under- 
take any change in his theories on re- 
lief he would want business to guar- 
antee the jobs. That it cannot do, but 
under the needed political encourage- 
ment it could gradually take up the 
slack, and as it gathered momentum 
more and more real jobs would be 
created. 

The President has promised the 
more abundant life; could he have 


guaranteed it? Not at all, as the fail- 


ure of the New Deal has so well 
demonstrated. Jobs are the only lever 
available that could possibly restore 
our equilibrium; all other plans and 
schemes so far have turned out to be 
disastrous failures. 
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‘Taxing 
Ott iceholders 


Now that the high court has de- 
cided that the Government, the states 
and municipalities can levy taxes on 
the salaries of each other’s officehold- 
ers, and that the latter must. con- 
tribute their share to our expensive 
government like any other individual, 
the probability is that in the future 
they will not be so prone to advocate 
the expansion of the tax burden. It 
is more likely that they will join the 
legion of protesting taxpayers, for 
they will henceforth have no more 
love for the tax collector than any 
one else. 

Officeholders will now experience 
that uncomfortable feeling shared in 
by the majority when they find they 
must pay over a substantial part of 
their income so as to permit the Gov- 
ernment to continue its wasteful con- 
duct of the affairs of the country, 
which the favored and heretofore tax 
exempt officeholders encouraged and 
abetted. Now that their own ox 1s 
gored, if not openly then silently they 
will begin to evince their dislike. How 
the taxpayers must smile over the dis- 
comfiture of the officeholders. 


Labor’s Rights 


Intact 


In the decision in the Ajax Hosiery 
case, where the company has_ been 
awarded substantial damages against 
the union that had sponsored a sit- 
down strike in its plant, honest labor 
has not suffered any impairment of its 
rights. The decision has no bearing 
on collective bargaining or picketing. 
What it holds is that workers cannot 
take possession of an employer's bust 
ness and by their forceful presence 
prevent the operation of his factories 
Sit-down. strikes are nothing mort 
than illegal invasion of property. This 
the law says you cannot do, and labor 
is never above the law. 
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Public Service Has 


Integration Problems 


Ht earnings and service records 
for the electric, gas and trans- 


portation units of Public Service Cor- _ 


poration of New Jersey showed re- 
markable progress and expansion 
over a long period of years, but for 
almost a decade the earnings par- 
ticipation of the common stockholders 
has been declining. ‘To a substantial 
extent, the relatively unimpressive 
record of recent years has been in- 
fluenced by the question of public 
policy. Thus, the company has con- 
tinued over many years to pour 
money into the unprofitable Public 
Service Coordinated Transport in or- 
der to furnish the public with ade- 
quate transportation. Some 87 per 
cent of trolley operations has been 
abandoned since 1924, with the rate 
accelerating since 1936. But ex- 
pensive buses have taken their place, 
and additional man-hours at higher 
wage rates have caused the Transport 
to report deficit after deficit. From 
peak revenues of nearly $43 million 
in 1929, the transport business shrank 
to less than $25 million in 1933, and 
has shown irregular stability rather 
than progress since that time. 


Saturation Point? 


The gas division may also have 
reached full maturity. Gas revenues 
continued to expand through 1931, 
due in part to the acquisition of Peo- 
ples Gas and Atlantic City Gas in 
June, 1930, from United Gas Im- 


provement, but slowing up was evi- 


dent even in the booming 1920s. 
Since 1933, gas output has been 
creeping slowly upward, with a set- 
back in 1935, but is still below the 
general industrial bottom of 1932, 
while gas revenues for 1938 were 13.4 


But New Jersey’s largest utility system 
does have the problem of an eight-year 
downward trend in per share earnings, 
thanks largely to taxes and rate reductions. 


per cent below that year. Com- 
bined gas and transportation revenue 
amounted to some 43 per cent of total 
revenues. 

Electric service is the life-saver. 
Electric output continued to expand 
through the deepening general depres- 
sion, eased off only slightly in 1932- 
33, and by 1937 was some 27.4 per 
cent higher than 1929. Because of 
substantial rate reductions, particu- 
larly in the domestic category, reve- 


nues have not reflected the sharp in- 


crease in output, and the 14.2 per 
cent rise from $62.7 million in 1933 
to $71.6 million in 1937 ($71.5 mil- 
lion in 1938) has been slower than 
the 20 per cent rise for the industry 
as a whole. Nevertheless, it is en- 
couraging that electric revenues have 
been able to better the 1929 record. 

Public Service supplies electric, gas 
or transportation service to some four 
million persons in the compact area 
between New York City and Phila- 
delphia. This territory is highly in- 
dustrialized and contains such impor- 
tant cities as Newark, Jersey City, 
Camden, Paterson, the Oranges, ete. 
In recent years, the relief problem in 
large cities has become an economic 
factor. The various branches of gov- 
ernment, in order to provide liberally 
for the unemployed, have directed 
their taxing power with increasing ef- 
fect upon public utility companies. 
Thus, total taxes of about $23 million 
for Public Service in 1938 were near- 
ly 53 per cent higher than in 1929, 
and some 78 per cent greater than 
1938 common stock earnings. 

The book value of the system’s 
plant investment was expanded some 
$112 million, or 22 per cent, in the 
three highly prosperous years 1928- 
30. It has, of course, been difficult in 
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subsequent years of lessened business 
activity to earn a “normal” return 
on expenditures made at such ex- 
traordinary index levels. Although 
clectric generating capacity has been 
expanded still further from some 
616,000 k.v.a. in 1929 to 763,000 in 
1937, and 823,000 in 1938, and this 
has necessarily required substantial 
capital expenditures, yet in recent 
years annual write-offs of property 
have exceeded the value of additions 
and improvements. 

‘Over an extended period there 
seems to have been slow deterioration 
in the former high standards for 
maintenance and depreciation. These 
two items last year amounted to only 
$21 mullionw—less than in 1932 and 
only slightly higher than the $20.4 
million for 1926, when the system 
was much smaller. In contrast, most 
systems have substantially increased 
their charges of this nature both in 
amount and in percentage of revenues. 
In the case of Public Service the pro- 
portion of revenues so set aside has 
decreased almost steadily from 19.2 
per cent in 1926 to under 16.6 per 
cent in 1938. 


Charges Reduced 


In recent years the company has 
effected substantial savings in fixed 
charges by retiring callable bonds 
with new issues at unusually low in- 
terest rates. These savings amount 
to over $2.5 million a year or about 
21 per cent compared with 1934. 
Particularly during 1938 and also 
during recent months Public Service 
has been active in trying to modify 
the awkward capital structure erected 
in 1903. At that time long term, al- 
most perpetual leases of a great many 
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units were entered into and guaran- 
tees of dividends or interest at high 
rates were made by the newly organ- 
ized system. 

The various attempts to force the 
lessors to turn in their guaranteed 
securities in exchange for new issues 
have been frustrated by “hold outs” 
and litigation, and in a number of 
cases the company has had to pay 
dearly for getting rid of these cor- 
porate encumbrances. Thus, Public 
Service Electric & Gas, whose credit 
standing is so high that it has been 
able to issue 314 per cent bonds, had 
to offer 99-year 8 per cent bonds last 
year in exchange for some of these 
underliers. As a result, in 1938 
underlying (or guaranteed) obliga- 
tions were reduced $29.7 million to 
$70.2 million, although subsidiary 
funded debt was increased $37.1 mil- 
lion to $148.5 million. Further simi- 
lar progress has been made this year. 

The interesting question has been 
raised whether Public Service can 
further strengthen its corporate struc- 
ture by reincorporating into a new 
entity. If this can be done and the 
perpetual charter transferred to the 
new company, it might be possible 
to save another $2.5 million or more 
in preferred dividend charges. 
savings are impossible under the 
present set-up as the 8, 7, 6 and 5 


Such- 


per cent preferred stocks are non- 
callable, but in dissolution are entitled 
to redemption at $100 per share. 
The problem is complicated by ques- 
tions of law and fublic policy and 
also by the fact that each share of 
preferred carries one vote. Never- 
theless, the common stock represents 
over 77 per cent of the total voting 
power. Evidently, if such a plan is 
in contemplation, the relatively high- 
priced preferred stocks would prove 
distinctly unattractive investments. 
Public Service has no serious prob- 
lems in connection with compliance 
with the integration (“death sen- 
tence’) provisions of the Public 
Utility Act, as its operations are con- 
ducted wholly within New Jersey, ex- 
cept in so far as power interconnec- 
tions with other systems in New York 
and Pennsylvania and a negligible in- 


terstate transportation business might. 


come under Federal supervision. 
And by placing recent bond issues 
privately, it seems also to have es- 
caped the burden of public financing 
under the regulations of the SEC. 
The possibility of a coal shortage, 
resulting from the currently threat- 
ened strike, would, if protracted, 
seriously affect Public Service. High- 
er prices for coal that might come 
about as a result of the shortage or 
from a large scale war, would like- 


wise greatly increase the company’s 
operating expenses for both gas and 
electric service. But in the event of 
war, the emergency demand for war 
materials and equipment that would 
be manufactured in the various indus- 
trial communities in the territory 
would probably cause the system’s 
facilities to be used to the fullest 
extent. 

From the standpoint of the com- 
mon stock, we have the picture of 
earnings following an almost unin- 
terrupted downward course from the 
$4.01 per share in 1930 to $2.34 
last year. True, for the initial quar- 
ter of this year earnings amounted to 
77 cents per share against 57 cents a 
year ago—the explanation thereof be- 
ing largely the fact that industrial ac- 
tivity this year has been on a much 
higher level than was seen in the 
early months of 1938. 

The company’s fundamental diff- 
culty has been the inexorable pres- 
sure of rate reductions on the income 
side of the ledger and constantly 
mounting taxes on the other side. 
And until there develops a general 
business revival in its territory of suf- 
ficient vigor and duration to overcome 
the factors which have been at work, 
its shares even at current prices of 
around 34 cannot be regarded as 
statistically cheap. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 
Chapter XIII—Keeping Posted 


EEPING one’s finger on the 

pulse of American industry, 
commerce and finance can be an in- 
credibly complicated task where an 
effort is made to maintain contact 
with all the multitude of factors af- 
fecting security prices. On the other 
hand, a few minutes a day spent read- 
ing the financial page of a good metro- 
politan newspaper will provide super- 
ficial information concerning the level 
of general business activity and the 
outlook for the more important indus- 
tries and enterprises. It is advisable 
for the average investor to strike a 
balance between these two extremes, 
but no matter how detailed or how 
cursory his perusal of current de- 
velopments, some effort should be 
made to keep informed on the status 
of business as a whole and of the 


individual groups and companies in 
which he is or expects to become 
financially interested. 

Practically all metropolitan news- 
papers and financial magazines devote 
considerable space to the state of cur- 
rent business, and a large number of 
them compile indexes which reduce 
to a common denominator the varying 
rates of activity in important fields. 
General discussions also appear in the 
monthly bulletins issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and leading insti- 
tutions such as the National City 


Bank, the Guaranty Trust Company 


and the Cleveland Trust Company. 
The investor will derive a great deal 
more benefit from these articles if he 
takes the trouble to keep a record of 
conditions in certain vital industries 
whose activities have barometric value 


because of the wide scope of their 
operations and because changes in 
their operating rates either reflect or 
cause changes in the status of many 
other lines of endeavor (examples: 
coal, steel and copper in the former 
category; the automobile and _build- 
ing trades in the latter). 

Among the more important weekly 
indicators may be included freight 
carloadings, bank clearings and bank 
debits, electrical output, the steel in- 
dustry’s operating rate, brokers 
loans, oil production and inventories, 
cotton mill activity, production of 
coal, and automobile output. Sta 
tistics are available monthly on retail 
sales, farm income, building contracts 
awarded, machine tool orders, pro- 
duction of steel and pig iron, and pro- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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The Market Outlook 


Trade recession, accelerated by war threats, appears 


nearing bottom. 


ITH Europe giving the stock market a 

breathing spell for the past week, and with 
prospects that this period will be extended dur- 
ing the next week or so, at least, domestic affairs 
have come in for increasing attention. Just at 
the moment, the situation at home is not entire- 
ly satisfactory. Although a number of months ago 
it appeared logical to expect some recession in 
general business during the early part of this 
year, the recurrent war threats have depressed 
trade activity to levels lower than would other- 
wise have been seen. 


ROM its peak of 104 for last December, the 

Federal Reserve’s Index of industrial pro- 
duction has declined steadily, and for April the 
figure is likely to be around 92. Some further 
slight decline may be seen, but the probabilities 
are that (allowing for the seasonal factor) in- 
dustrial activity now is near the bottom for the 
current move—provided the differences between 
the operators and the miners in the bituminous 
fields are quickly composed. Of course, if the 
strike is to be further prolonged for any significant 
length of time, the effect upon virtually all in- 
dustry will be adverse. But in most cases, the in- 
terruptions will represent business deferred rather 
than business irretrievably lost. 


HE mild trade recession which has been 

under way for the past several months has 
been more than fully discounted by the decline 
which has occurred in stock prices, and were it 
not for the uncertainties overseas the general 
level of prices would be materially higher than 
that currently prevailing. The familiar industrial 
stock average stands approximately 11 per cent 
higher than it did just a year ago, yet aggregate 
corporate earnings for the first quarter of 1939 
are estimated at around 40 to 50 per cent higher 
than in the same period of 1938. Furthermore, 


Prospects for peace brighten. 


inasmuch as there was little change in earnings 
results between the first and second quarters last 
year, it is obvious that the 1939 second quarter 
comparison also should be favorable. 


OND prices have recently been firming up, 

and the new capital market has recently be- 
come somewhat more active. Of course, what 
is needed to place recovery on a sound basis from 
which swift and continued progress can be made 
for a number of years is the appearance of an in- 
centive for corporate borrowing in greater volume 
than has been seen for a considerable time. Bor- 
rowed money constitutes the life blood of the 
capital goods industries, but before very many 
companies will embark upon any but the most 
necessary expansion and improvement plans, there 
will have to come a change in the policies pursued 
by those in power in Washington. In view of all 
of the unkept promises that have been made in 
the past concerning sound steps to be taken to 
encourage business, it may be too much to expect 
any great change in the attitude of the present Ad- 
ministration. But while that Administration is 
in office, we apparently can count on artificial 
support of business activity by means of large 
government expenditures. Later on, political 
changes may bring changes also in economic 
theories held in high places. 


CTUAL outbreak of war abroad would un- 
doubtedly be accompanied by renewed weak- 
ness in security prices. But events have recently 
been moving slowly in a direction which sug- 
gests that hostilities will be further postponed for 
considerable time, if not avoided entirely. Under 
these circumstances, good securities should be re- 
tained; although the clouds have not lifted suf- 
ficiently to warrant undertaking new buying, the 
time for such action may not be far removed.— 
Written April 20; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Silver: 


At last, some concerted effort seems about to be 
made in Congress to repeal the iniquitous Silver 
Purchase Act. Doubts have been expressed that 
success will be seen during the present session, 
but ultimately this law will have to be repealed 
or drastically modified. At the present time, 
domestically mined silver is purchased by the 
Treasury for the equivalent of about 65 cents an 
ounce; for other silver, the market price (now 
around 43 cents) is paid. Of course, silver mining 
companies have been the chief beneficiaries, al- 
though the copper producers also have been 
helped. But any change in the present U. S. law 
would doubtless result in materially lower world 
prices for the metal than now prevail, and thus all 
silver miners—domestic and foreign—occupy an 
uncertain position. 

Market Advice: Investors should continue to 
avoid the shares of the strictly silver producers. 


| Coal Strike: 


As warned here a week ago, trade indexes and 
statistics are beginning to show the effect of the 
bituminous coal miners’ strike, the first reflection 
having been seen in the drastic drop in the freight 
car loadings figures for the week ended April 8. 
Already, it is reported, individual factories here 
and there have had to curtail operations because of 
low fuel supplies. Having had virtually no ad- 
vance notice of the strike, few concerns on April 1 
were in possession of more than their normal sup- 
ply of coal. Some companies have now placed 
coal orders abroad, but several weeks must neces- 
sarily elapse before the arrival of these supplies. 
And if in the meantime the deadlock is not broken 
between the miners and the operators, lack of fuel 
will make its effects felt even more seriously for a 
short time, at least. 


Rail Equipments: 


Sustained improvement in railway traffic in the 
ordinary course of business improvement is one 
which of course would bring substantial orders 
to the equipment builders. But the building up 
of our transportation system may become an 
important element in our general war prepared- 
ness program, and in that event the equipment 
industry would reap sizeable benefits. Further- 
more, it may be worth while to remember that 
a number of the leading companies produced large 


amounts of armament and materials during the 
past war, and would presumably be among the 
industrial beneficiaries of war orders in the event 
of another major conflict. (Details on page 7.) 


Movie Stocks: 


In addition to a number of domestic problems, 
the motion picture industry is now faced with the 
possibility of further losses from foreign opera- 
tions. This arises largely from recent military 
excursions, acceleration of nationalistic trends and 
threats of a general conflagration in Europe. De- 
pending upon the company chosen, export busi- 
ness accounts for anywhere from 25 to 40 per cent 
of aggregate film rentals. And unlike some other 
lines, it is improbable that indicated losses in this 
direction will be compensated by additional busi- 
ness from Latin America. In the first place, the 
United States is already the dominant movie fac- 
tor there and possible “trade shifts” are not a 
significant possibility. Secondly, it is practically 
inconceivable that theatre attendance in countries 
below the Rio Grande could expand sufficiently to 
make up for apparent losses from Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Japan and China, and from now non- 
existent Austria and Czechoslovakia. (Details on 
page 9.) 

Market Advice: Always in a highly speculative 
category, movie shares have little to recommend 
them at the present time. Largely because cur- 
rent prices appear to discount a fair measure of 
the uncertainties ahead, however, existing hold- 
ings of Columbia Pictures (9), Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox (18) and Loew’s (38) may perhaps be 
retained for the time being in well diversified lists. 


Fertilizers: 


This month marks the wind-up of the fertilizer 
industry’s heaviest selling season, and figures so 
far published suggest that the earnings reports 
that will appear later in the year will not make 
particularly good reading. According to tag sales 
in the southern states (which account for the bulk 
of the industry’s demand), fertilizer sales in Janu- 
ary and February both ran behind the same 1938 
months. March, almost invariably the peak month 
of the year, showed a small increase, but not suf- 
ficient to overcome the previous months’ losses. 

Market Advice: With earnings for the fiscal 
year to end June 30 promising to run below last 
year’s levels, fertilizer shares are lacking in specu- 
lative attraction. 
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Glass: 


Divergent trends characterized the glass indus- 
try during the first quarter of the year. In most 
lines, activity was about on a par with the levels 
which prevailed during the corresponding period 
of 1938. But those companies that are importantly 
interested in plate glass have returned to some- 
thing akin to prosperity. Plate glass production 
in the first quarter of last year totaled but 11.5 
million square feet; for the same three months 
of 1939, production amounted to 34.1 million 
square feet—an increase of nearly 200 per cent. 

Market Advice: None of the glass company 
shares present outstanding bargains, although at 
least average performance could be expected from 
the better equities with any resumption of the 
general upward price trend. 


Barometer ? 


Taken at face value, the recent periormance of 
the Machine Tool Order Index should be forecast- 
ing a general industrial boom. Sharp rises have 
been seen in each of the past four months, and the 
index now stands at the highest point since Sep- 
tember, 1937. However, much of this rise has of 
course come directly or indirectly as a result of 
armament preparations, and thus holds no reliable 
indication of a similar course for the general in- 
dustrial production curve in the months ahead. 
So far as the tool builders themselves are con- 
cerned, the figures show that their business has 
been improving at a swift rate, and earnings for 
the current year should make gratifying com- 
parisons with 1938 figures. 


Income Stocks: 


The group of stocks for income, tabulated on 
Page IV, is being expanded by the addition of 
six issues. These have been taken from the list 
of twenty issues appearing on page 6. As pointed 
out in the accompanying text, stocks of this type 


possess added attraction during general uncer- 
tainty, although even during bull markets indi- 
viduals would occupy a sounder position if the 
larger proportion of their funds were in “stable 
income” issues. 


Comments on Recommended Issues: 


Consolidated Coppermines: Earnings last year 
amounted to $325,000, compared with $503,000 in 1937. 
On a per share basis, these figures equalled 20 cents 
and 32 cents, respectively. 

Curtiss-Wright: Develops new electrically-operated 
reversible pitch propeller; principal use is expected to 
be for large multi-engined flying boats. 

Koppers Co.: Bartlett Hayward division receives 
order to supply 1 million pounds of bronze castings 
for various shafts of the Delaware ‘watershed. 

_ National Gypsum: Sales run 30% ahead of 1938 in 
first quarter; net scores year-to-year gain of 69%. 

Timken Roller Bearing: First quarter net agegre- 
gates $1.9 million, or 79 cents a share. In the cor- 
responding 1938 period, net was $273,000, or 11 cents 
a share. 

Weston Electrical Instrument: Sells 49% interest 
in English subsidiary to Sangamo Weston, Ltd., 
holder of remaining 51%: receives stock of latter 
company in exchange. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 
Rail Earnings—Continue to run far ahead of like 
1938 levels. 


Construction—Building contracts hold gains; sea- 
sonal influences to accelerate uptrend. 


Neutral Factors: 

Foreign—Hitler to answer Roosevelt peace plea on 
Friday. 

Washington—Chandler bill for voluntary rail re- 
organization unanimously approved by House. 


Supreme Court—Upholds new Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act; reverses ruling on old AAA measure. 


Negative Factors: 
Coal Strike—Deadlock continues; freight carload- 
ings mirror adverse effect. 


Steel Industry—Scheduled operations decline; scrap 
prices weaken. 
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COMMON STOCKS FOR PROFIT 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of normal markets, stocks of the business 
cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The 
issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining, but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 
in well diversified portfolios. Stable income issues should, of course, comprise the bulk of the average 


individual’s holdings. 


STOCKS 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Brake Shoe.. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”.. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bullard Co. 
Climax Molybdenum... 
Consol. Coppermines... 
Crane Co. 

Crucible Steel 
Curtiss-Wright “A” .... 
Electric Auto-Lite 
engineers Pub. Service ~9 


Divi- 
Recent dends 
STOCKS Price 1938 
International Nickel.... $2.00 
Kelsey Hayes “A” eo 
Lima Locomotive a 
Louisville Gas & E. “: 1.50 
Montgomery Ward .... 1.50 
Motor Wheel 0.40 
National Gypsum 
Newport Industries 
Paraffine Companies ... 4 2.00 
Pure Oil 
Square D Company.... 0.75 
Superheater 0.62% 
Texas Corporation .... 37 2.00 
Timken Roller Bearing 37 1.00 
Weston Electrical Inst. 13 0.50 


c--Three quarters. D—Deficit. z—12 months ended October 31. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 


than those in the ‘Profit’? groups. 


STOCKS 

Amer. Home Products. 
*American Snuff 

Bon Ami “A” 

*Bristol- Myers 
*Continental Insurance. 
Corn Products 

*First National Stores.. 


*Added this week. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the high- 
est grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest 
and principal. 


For Income: 
Recent Current Call *Denom- 
Price Yield Price ination 
Champion Paper deb., 434s, °50.. 101 4.70% 105 
Chesapeake & Ohio ref. & imp. 


Koppers Co. Ist 4s, ” 3.96 104 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s, ’” 5.48 10214(1940) 
Union Pacific deb. 3%s, ’71 3.64 103 (1941) 


For Profit: 


Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, 10614 
Goodrich (B.F.) conv. deb. 6s, ” : 103% 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, . 105% 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s, ’ b 105 
Phillips Petroleum conv. deb. 3s 
48 J 102% 
Remington Rand deb. 4%s, 
(w. w.) 105 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. 
deb. 4s, °48 101 101% 
*Denomination; In addition to usual $1,000 par, issues marked 
(1) are available also in $500 units; those marked (2) available 
also in $500 and $100 units. 


(18) 


Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 
Divi- _Indi- Annual 

STOCKS Recent dends_ cated — Earnings — 
General Foods $2.00 5.0% $1.75 $2.50 
Life Savers 2.40 6.6 295 281 
*Liggett & Myers, B.... 5.00 5.0 6.35 6.09 
National Distillers 2.00 8.3 3.86 3.85 
*Pacific Lighting 300 7. 4.10 4.18 
Sterling Products 3.80 5. 5.29. 5.10 
United Shoe Machinery 73 4.25 4. 4.74 4.24 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 

These are good grade issues, and suitable for 

conservative investment purposes for income. 

1938 Call 

Yield Earnings Price 

Consolidated Edison $5 cum 4.75% $16.07 105 

Firestone Tire 6% cum 5.95 y11.28 105 

*Hershey Chocolate $4 cum. conv. 5 4.76 16.25 Not 


Public Service of N. J. 5% cum. 4.80 14.13 Not 
Walgreen Drug 4%4% cum 5.05 x20.68 114 


*Receives $1 extra in any year in which common receives a 
dividend. x—12 months to September 30. y—12 months to 
October 31. 


For Profit: 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
eventual appreciation are combined in the issues 


included in this group. 
Recent 1938 Call 
Price Yield Earnings Price 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 87 4.70% $131.85 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

(w. w.) 3 6.25 5.39 
Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv..... 5.32 9.24 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 5 6.14 8.23 
Remington Rand $4.50 cum. (w.w.) 6.33 c7.22 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 54% 

7.23 D4.39 


f 
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UROPE was never closer to Wall Street than it is 
today. Public sentiment blows hot and cold in 
response to the changing situation abroad and, as might 
he expected, the stock market has been providing the 
mirror. In a two-hour session that saw some 660,000 
shares change hands, President Roosevelt’s dramatic 
appeal to the Axis powers sent pivotal issues spiraling 
upward and the industrial average jumped 3.41 points— 
the largest single day’s gain of 1939. The beginning of 
the week found equities retracing most of the advance, 
for official feeling in Italy and Germany was far from 
encouraging. By way of contrast, volume last Tuesday 
contracted to 440,000 shares, the smallest since February 
14. On the following day sales were even smaller. But, 
gratifyingly enough, a steady upward movement set in 
on news of fresh peace overtures by England. 


ARKET technicians are not too free to make pre- 

dictions, for the German Chancellor will make his 

reply to the President this Friday. There are some, 

however, who feel that the industrial average can rally 

to around the 133-136 zone from its recent level of about 

127. In the spirited trading that followed the Roosevelt 
appeal, the industrials went as high as 130.19. 


HE Street seems pretty much concerned about the 

possibility that the Exchange might be forced to shut 
down in the event of war. One of the well known 
authorities on international finance observes that there is 
no necessity to close security markets if a general con- 
flagration were to occur. His conclusions are largely 
based on the greatly changed conditions prevailing today 
as contrasted with 1914, and particularly as regards our 
gold reserves then and now. He does, however, grant 
that a shut-down might be forced if psychological con- 
siderations rule. 


Marketwise and Otherwise 


NUMBER of statisticians persist in the view that 

the market has declined to a point where it “over- 
discounts” the domestic business picture: By way of 
illustration, these students point to the way retail sales, 
machine tool orders, building construction, utility earn- 
ings and automobile production are holding up. Any 
real rift in the war clouds, they contend, will bring the 
home picture back into sharp focus. And that means a 
sharp rebound in stock prices. 


EANWHILE, some highly favorable first quarter 

reports are making their appearance. In a number 
of instances, business cycle units are showing the best 
earnings ever reported for any initial period. With net 
in the first three months officially estimated at $3 per 
share, Chrysler affords an outstanding example. 


HUS far in 1939, the utility group has provided one 

of the really bright spots. In the wake of expanding 
power output, earnings have been pointing upward and 
an early end to the favorable trend is not in sight. Re- 
flecting this condition, the utility average has acted better 
than either the industrials or rails. It would not be sur- 
prising to see a measure of market leadership crop out 
from this direction. 


S IF Wall Street did not have enough to worry 

about, the continued coal deadlock serves to remind 
the country at large that some domestic fireworks will 
soon begin to pop—to say nothing about Europe. Busi- 
ness men and industrialists do not attempt to minimize 
the importance of the strike. But they are far from 
panicky. A great deal of potential pressure for a settle- 
ment still remains and they feel that a solution will be 
arrived at before the situation really becomes acute. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 18, 1939 
Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -——Price— 
Stock Traded Open Last Change Stock Traded Open _ Last 
Chrysler Corporation ...... 130,500 57% 583% +% General Electric .......... 46,900 33% 33% 
119,700 9% 9 —% Greyhound Corporation ... 45,400 16% 163% 
General Motors ........... 114,800 383% 391% +% Radio Corp. of America.... 39,500 5% 6 
United States Steel....... . 114,700 47 455% —1% Socony-Vacuum ........... 37,800 10% 11% 
United States Rubber...... 96,400 35 345% —% Consolidated Edison, N. Y. 37,200 285% 29 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 67,700 55% 54% —1 Yellow Truck & Coach.... 37,200 12% 13 
New York Central......... 65,200 13% 135% + Martin (Glenn L.)......... 35,600 3314 33% 
Anaconda Copper ......... 56,500 2214 2% —k% Youngstown Sheet & Tube 34,500 3234 32% 
Republic Steel ............ 50,800 1434 14%4 + % American Radiator ?....... 33,700 11% 12 
Montgomery Ward ........ 47,200 43% 444 + % International Nickel ....... 32,600 43% 45 
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Valuable for Future Reference 


No. 267 Bristol-Myers Company 
, Farnings and Price Range (BMY) 
Data revised to April 19, 1939 40 
Incorporated: 1933, Del., to succeed com- 30 PRICE RANGE 
pany of same name formed in 1900 as suc- 20 


cessor to original partnership established in 
1887. Office, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1938): 16,672. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 682,886 shs 


Business: Company and subsidiaries manufacture patent 
medicines and toilet articles, of which “Ipana Toothpaste,” 
“Vitalis,” “Sal Hepatica” and “Ingrams Shaving Cream” are 
most widely known. Also owns Rubberset Company, manu- 
facturer of brushes, and William Peterman, Inc., maker of 
insecticides. Products are distributed in 65 foreign countries 

Management: Efficient and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital as of December 
31, 1938, $4.8 million; cash and equivalent, $2.8 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 5.8-to-1. Book value of stock, $10.83 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments’ made at varying rates 
in each year since initiation in. December, 1933. Indicated 
annual rate $2.40 per share plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: Although trends in consumer purchasing power 
have some effect upon volume, demand is relatively steady, 
and continued development of new products as well as close 
control over operating costs indicate sustained earnings. 

Comment: The primary attraction of the shares lies in their 
income-producing characteristics. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price 
a —— $1.78 - $0.95 $0.37 $3.10 $0.50 384 

| eee 0.96 0.50 0.78 0.57 2.81 2.48 

ee 0.79 0.66 1.18 0.65 3.28 2.40 

0.96 0.76 1.19 0.40 3.31 2.60 

es 1.13 0.58 0.96 0.54 3.21 2.00 

_, ee 0.88 0.58 1.21 0.58 3.25 2.40 


*To April 19, 1939, 


989 Rayonier Incorporated 


Data revised to April 19, 1939 
Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as consolida- searnings and Price Range (RNR) 


tion of Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Grays 40 | 


Harbor Pulp and Paper Company and Olym- ie 
pic Forest Products Co. Office: 343 San- 30 F PRICE RANGE ¥ 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. Number of 20 ey 
stockholders (January 20, 1939): 6,245. 10 -- -- 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None 
Common stock ($1 par value) ....963,872 shs $1 


*Company has term bank loans amounting 1931 “32 35 1938 


to $8 million. Redeemable at $37.50 per 
share; convertible into common stock share 
for share to August 1, 1942 


Business: Engaged principally in producing special types 
of highly refined wood fiber pulps (called “dissolving pulps”) 
which are sold for conversion into rayon yarn, staple fiber, 
cellophane and other cellulose products. Pulp of ordinary 
grades is also produced and the company manufactures sulphite 
printing and writing papers. 

Management: Long associated with the predecessor units. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital as of April 
30, 1938, $1 million; cash, $793,781. Working capital ratio: 
1.2-to-1. Book value of common, $4.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial preferred dividend, January 1, 1938; 
quarterly thereafter to July 1, 1938; none since. A common 
payment of 50 cents was made January 1, 1938; none since. 

Outlook: Since bulk of output is still sold abroad, particu- 
larly in Japan, operations will remain sensitive to interna- 
tional developments. However, company is closely identified 
with the rayon trade and, in general, future sales and earn- 
ings should reflect the industry’s favorable secular growth. 

Comment: Both the preferred and common stocks are rela- 
tively unseasoned and are essentially speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year's Year 


Qu. ended: July 31 Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr. 30 Total dends Price Ri ange 
D$0.51 D$0.26 1939. 1.27 tNone 717 — 


*Not available. 7To April 19, 1939. 


No. 271 McCall Corporation 


87 Simmons Company 


_bornings and Price Range (MCA) 


Data revised to April 19, 1939 2 1 
Incorporated: 1913, Del., acquiring stock ol 20 (ep oe | 
a company formed in 1873. Office: 230 Park 10 eee -O 
Ave., New York City. Annual meeting: 0 — $4 


EARNED R SHARE 


Third Tuesday in March. Number of stock- s $3 
holders: 4,340. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None a 

Capital stock (no par)........... 528,760 shs 


Business: Publishes several leading periodicals, including 
Redbook, Blue Book, McCall’s Magazine and others dealing 
with fashions, home management and needlework. Also is 
one of the oldest pattern manufacturers, sales from this im- 
portant division accounting for some 20% of total volume. 

Management: Long experienced. Principal officers have been 
with company some 19 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $3.2 million; cash and securities, $2 million. 
Working capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book value, $10.62 a share. 

Dividend Record: Distributions have been made without in- 
terruption since 1926, after omission during previous decade. 

Outlook: Future earnings progress will depend upon the 
management’s ability to maintain the circulation levels in 
the face of increasing competition and to improve advertising 
revenues. Building up its new connections in the South 
American markets might have some beneficial effect. 

Comment: Despite a relatively satisfactory earnings and 
dividend record, the shares are somewhat speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND nese AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCKS: 


Half- year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
2 1.63 $0.50 $2.13 21 —10 
1.41 0.76 2.17 30%—13 
1.43 0.77 2.20 2.00 32 —24 
1.51 0.74 2.25 2.00 354%4—28 
1.52 0.68 2.20 37 —29 

1.25 0.01 1.26. 1.87% 36 —11% 
0.76 0.30 1.06 1 15%— 8 


% 
70.50 114%—10% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each year. tIncluding 25 cents 
payable May 1, 1939. fTo April 19, 1939. 


Earnings and Price om 


Data revised to April 19, 1939 80 = eae 


Incorporated: 1915, Delaware; originally 40 
formed in 1876. Office: 230 Park Ave., New 920 


York City. Annual meeting: First Thursday 0 
EARNEO PER SHARE 
$2 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


in April. Number of stockholders (March 
1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 35 "36 ‘37 1938 


31, 1939): 11,760. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.... $10,000,000 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1,158,236 shs 


Business: World’s largest producer of metal beds, mat- 
tresses and bed springs, which in 1938 accounted for 82% of 
company’s sales. The balance is derived from products such 
as damask fabrics. “Beautyrest” is best known trade name. 
Over 20% of materials used are produced by own subsidiaries, 
of which the textile division is most important. 

Management: Principal executives associated with company 
20 years or more. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $14.8 million; cash, $7.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 6.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $16.13 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken from 1916 to 1930, when pay- 
ments were suspended. Distributions resumed 1936. Policy 
now one of interim dividends according to income. 

Outlook: Dependence upon status of general purchasing 
power accounts for sharp cyclical fluctuations in earnings 
trends. Company is well established in its field, but new 
competitive factors are arising, such as the manufacture of 
sponge rubber mattresses. 

Comment: Capital stock has frequently been an active trad- 
ing medium and is subject to wide price fluctuations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half-year period ended: June 30 Des. = a Dividends Price Range 
.04 31 


D0.22 D 0.84 None 8% 
0.87 1.14 None 20%2— 6 
2.30 3.54 $3.00 487,—19% 
1.03 2.88 2.25 58 —17% 
0.99 1.42 1.25 12% 

*None *323%,—17% 


*To April 19, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, sce page 30) 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


WAR MARKETS 


Continued from page 4 


shown by the majority of prominent 
industrials, but some of the more 
volatile issues, including American 
Can, Bethlehem Steel and General 
Motors, anticipating the war boom, 
recorded net advances of 6 to 20 
points or more from July 30 to De- 
cember 31, representing gains of 25 
to 50 per cent. The market, con- 
sidered as a whole, did not show any 
tendency to spectacular gains until 
March, 1915, but the World War bull 
market really started within a few 
weeks of the reopening of the ex- 
changes in December, 1914. 


Similar Pattern? 


So much for the record of 1914. 
How closely would this pattern be 
followed if another armed conflict of 
the great powers should start in 1939? 
The general outlines of a war market 
would probably show some similarity, 
but the repercussions upon our fiscal 
machinery would be severe. 
Declaration of war would probably 
bring on another selling wave, but it 
is doubtful that the volume of liquida- 
tion would be so great as to neces- 
sitate any lengthy closing of the ex- 
changes. Precautionary measures 
which have been discussed by officials 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Federal Reserve Board and SEC in- 
clude tentative plans for the imposi- 
tion of trading restrictions such as 
price limitations, but there is evidence 
of determination to keep the markets 
open in the event of war. And price 
declines would not necessarily be very 
severe or prolonged. War possibili- 
ties have already been discounted in 
considerable measure in prices. Both 
democracies overseas and the United 
States are much better prepared to 
withstand the shock. 

Although foreign holdings of 
American securities amount to size- 
able totals (estimated at $1.8 billion 
in common stocks, $430 million par 
value of preferred stocks and $565 
million par value of bonds), it is 
doubtful that there would be any, 
great rush to liquidate these commit- 
ments. An indeterminate amount of 
panicky selling by individuals resid- 
ing both here and abroad would have 
to be absorbed in the early stages 
of a war market, but it is believed that 


ARCHES 


World’s oldest vehicle maker introduces 


newest and finest car of lowest price 


MOST IMPORTANT MOTOR CAR IN 10 YEARS! 


TUDEBAKER invades the 

lowest price field... intro- 
duces a remarkable new Stude- 
baker called the Champion! 

Everywhere you go, you hear 
people discussing this new 
Champion. And with good rea- 
son. It’s the biggest automobile 
news since Ford changed over 
from the Model T. It’s a forward 
step that’s likely to blueprint the 
future of all automobile manu- 
facturing. 


A triumph of 13 years 
of planning 

This new lowest price Stude- 
baker has been officially under 
way since 1935. But Studebaker 
actually began the groundwork 
for it back in 1926. That was 
when Studebaker engincers dis- 
covered that by reducing waste- 
ful bulk, they could produce cars 
of greater operating economy. 


Year after year, that formula 
has made Studebaker cars less 
costly to buy and to operate and, 
at the same time, has improved 
their riding comfort, safety, 


roominess and long-lived con- 
struction. 

That same formula has given 
us our modern streamlined trains 
and airplanes. Now it finds full 
expression in the new Stude- 
baker Champion with its com- 
plete elimination of unnecessary 
poundage. The Champion oper- 
ates on reduced gasoline gallon- 
age but, more importantly, it is 
the strongest and safest car ever 
offered for so little money. 
Here’s an interesting experience 
The chief executive of a corpora- 
tion made a personal investiga- 
tion of the new Champion. His 
company owns and operates a 
fairly large fleet of cars for its 
salesmen. After driving one of 
the new Champions several hun- 
dred miles, he bought one for 
himself. He liked the way it per- 
formed, rode and handled. He 
ordered a fleet of 25 for his sales- 
men, because, to use his words, 
“I am convinced we will get 
500,000 miles of better trans- 
portation for considerably less 
money.””. 
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arrangements would be made by gov- 
ernment agencies and private financial 
interests to cushion the effects of such 
liquidation. If the American security 
holdings of foreign citizens should be 
sequestered by their governments, 
conversion of these holdings into cash 
would not have to be effected im- 
mediately. Resort to these reserves 
would logically be postponed until 
bank credits and other resources were 
exhausted. 

Large credits, consisting of bank 
balances and earmarked gold, have 
been built up in this country. Short 
term balances amount to over $2 bil- 
lion and earmarked gold is estimated 
at about $500 million. These liquid 
resources would cover the needs of 
foreign nations during the early stages 
of a war. One of the outstanding 
contrasts between 1914 and 1939 is 
found in gold movements. In the 
first seven months of 1914, we ex- 
ported $117 million gold, mainly to 
France and England. In March, 
1939, about $365 million gold was 
shipped to the United States from 
foreign countries, largely as a precau- 
tion against war dangers. Our mone- 
tary gold stock now stands at a record 
total of about $15% billion. 


Credit Contrasts 


In addition to the bulwark pro- 
vided by our huge gold stocks and 
surplus bank reserves, the unprece- 
dented degree of government control 
over the money markets could be 
exercised in such a way as to soften 
the effects of the initial unsettlement, 
caused by an outbreak of war, upon 
the security markets. The $2 billion 
stabilization fund, working in co- 
operation with the equalization funds 
of England and France, would relieve 
much of the strain in international 
transactions, and would probably 
prove to be a supporting factor in the 
security markets. The RFC could 
also operate as a stabilizer. In 1914, 
the credit and regulatory machinery 
needed to meet the emergency was 
largely lacking. At present, such ma- 
chinery is not only in existence; its 
operating personnel has had several 
years experience in dealing with 
unstable exchanges and erratic move- 
ments of capital. 


x * 


Eprror’s Note: Another article, which 
will appear in an early issue, will discuss 
market policies designed to meet the condi- 
tions which would probably develop follow- 
ing the initial stages of war unsettlement. 


Bond Market Digest 


CTIVITY in the bond market 

slumped to the lowest levels 
since last September, New York 
Stock Exchange transactions falling 
well below the $5 million mark in 
several sessions. New lows were 
recorded in a number of foreign 
bonds, but the general appearance of 
the domestic list was steadier after 
two weeks of sharp declines. 


British Consols 

Contrasting with the firm tone of 
U. S. Treasury obligations, which 
are selling close to their record highs, 
British Government bonds have re- 
cently suffered a sharp setback. The 
2% per cent Consols, at 65's, are 
down more than five points from the 
prices which prevailed on March 10, 
1939, and are only 1% points above 
last fall’s “Munich lows.” Other de- 
clines in the British Government list, 


_ compared with March 10, range up to 


6 points. These sharp losses, which 
appear quite disproportionate to the 
moderate decline in the London stock 
market, reflect the unsettlement in the 
money market resulting from the war 
scares. There is no serious stringency, 
but short term money rates in Lon- 
don are two to three times higher 
than the levels which prevailed before 
the most recent crisis. Shrinkage of 
bank deposits, large exports of gold 
and a general urge toward greater 
liquidity as a precaution against the 
possible effects of further tension in 
Europe explain the rapid change in 
the complexion of the London mar- 
ket. Although London interest rates 
are still low in comparison with the 
levels which prevailed a few years 
ago, recent developments in that 
financial center afford a good illustra- 
tion of the rapid changes which can 
take place under the influence of seri- 
ous political disturbances. 


B. & O. Bonds 

Favorable action by the House of 
Representatives on the Chandler bill 
stimulated some interest in the Balti- 
more & Ohio group but the buying 
was not sufficient to result in any 
material net gains. If this proposed 
legislation is enacted, it will greatly 


simplify the process of voluntary re- 
adjustment of railroad debts, and 
would probably facilitate the consum- 
mation of the B. & O. plan, the suc- 
cess of which would otherwise remain 
in doubt despite the large percentage 
of assents obtained from most of the 
classes of security holders affected. 
The ratio of assents for the con- 
vertible 44s, 1960 (about 60 per cent 
of the total issue), is considerably 
lower than that of the bonds secured 
by mortgage liens. The company is 
accruing interest according to the 
terms of the plan, and is offering to 
pay about one-half of one per cent on 
the convertible 4%2s on May 1. Regu- 
lar interest payments on this issue 
were due on February 1, and the 60- 
day period of grace expired on April 
1. Subsequently, several holders of 
small amounts of the 4%s brought 
suit in New York for full payment of 
the regular interest. Although it 
would not cost the road much to pay 
off these litigants, the entrance of a 
court judgment for full interest due 
would tend to encourage “‘hold-outs” 
and have a generally unfavorable 
effect upon the prospects for the vol- 
untary debt readjustment. Enact- 
ment of the Chandler bill would solve 
difficulties of this nature. 


Industrial Rayon 4s 

Although the bonds are not of suf- 
ficiently high grade to qualify as an 
ideal “defensive” medium in_ bear 
markets, Industrial Rayon first 4%s 
have been holding up relatively well 
in recent weeks; moderate holdings 
may be retained. (Recent price, 93.) 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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Largely because of the deduction of 
interest charges on this bond issue, 
1938 earnings were not very satis- 
factory, amounting to $184,410, as 
compared with $262,210 in 1937. The 
first 414s were sold in July, 1938, to 
provide part of the capital needed 
for the new Painesville plant. Sales 
volume in the first half of the cur- 
rent year should show improvement, 
but the additional charges for the new 
plant will probably continue to re- 
strict earnings over the intermediate 
term future. The new facilities are 
reported to be operating at about 50 
per cent of capacity. Attainment of 
full earning power will await a more 
complete utilization of the productive 
capacity of the new facilities; price 
and demand factors in the rayon in- 
dustry will also affect 1939 earnings. 
Howevet, the company should ulti- 
mately benefit from the operating 
economies which will be realized from 
the new plant, and in the meantime, 
it appears probable that a satisfac- 
tory margin of coverage for fixed 
charges will be maintained. 


Gary Electric & Gas 5s 


Serving one of the leading steel 
manufacturing centers, this company 
is naturally importantly affected by 
changes in the rate of activity in steel 
production, and earnings are much 
more sensitive to heavy industry 
trends than those of most utility op- 
erating units. Fixed charges were 
earned 1.25 times in 1938, as against 
1.52 times in 1937. However, unless 
the recent dip in the steel activity rate 
should develop into a serious depres- 
sion an adequate margin of protec- 
tion for bond service should be main- 
tained. Bond requirements have been 
covered by a good margin in every 
year since 1934. The bonds are not 
suitable for strictly conservative in- 
vestment purposes, but are entitled to 
a medium grade rating. Fluctuations 
in market price are not extreme, and 
the yield at current market prices 
around 97 is attractive for a short 
term maturity (1944). 


Paper ‘Turnabout 


FTER having dominated the op- 

erating picture for years, the 
newsprint division of International 
Paper & Power Company definitely 
assumed a position of secondary im- 
portance in 1938. Presently, sales of 
kraft paper and board represent by 


do this: 


to the address below. 


Help Someone Succeed 
BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward inalifework, | 


Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to pene 
careers in the communities chosen. 

The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 


Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


Life 
Insurance Companyof NewYork 


34 Nassau Street. New York 


common 


BOND REDEMPTIONS AND CALLS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
American European Securities Co. 
Goll. tr. B WES... $ 488,000 May 1,’39 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. Inc. 
14,700 June 1,’39 
Chesapeake Corp. 
Va.) Ast conv. 7%4’s 1942..... 18,000 May 1,’39 
Chippewa Power it. 1st 
Entire June 1,'39 
Curtis Cos., Inc. joint list & 
Entire May 1,'39 
Delaware Power & Light Co. Ist 
400,000 May 1,'39 
Denver Gas Light Co. 
Ist & ref. 72,000 May 1,’39 


Federal ‘Bank of Houston 

coup & regist. 4%s, 1959.. Entire May 1’ ’39 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita 

coup. & regist. 4%s, 1959. Entire May 1, ’°39 
Finch-Lennox School Building 

(New York) Ist & gen. 6%s 9,100 Apr. 1,’39 
First Joint Stock Land Bank of 

Fort Wayne, roan coup. & reg- 


ist. Entire May 1,’39 
First Texas Joint ag Land 
Bank of Houston 5’s, 1941.... Various May 1,’39 


Fletcher Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Indianapolis ref. 3s, 1940.. Entire May 1,’39 

French National Mail Steamship 
Lines ext. 6’s, 1952........... 214,000 May 1,’39 

— Sugars, Inc. Ist 5s, 
100,000 May 1,’39 


Entire May 1,’39 
Indianapolis Joint Stock Land 
Bank coup. & regist. 4%’s, 1959 Entire May 1,’39 
Inland Development Company A 
Entire Apr. 22,’39 
Trish Free State extl. 5s, 1960.. 12,000 May 1,’39 
Johnson (A. C.) Hotel Inc. 1st 
ser. 68, dated 1928.......... Entire May 1,’39 
Kansas Power & Light Company 
520,000 May 1,’39 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Luzerne County Gas & Electric 
$500,000 May 1,’39 
Marshall-Minnesota Water Co. 
Ist G6, 1941-1947. Entire May 1,’39 


Mead Corporation Ist A 6s, 1945 243,000 May 1,’39 
Mobile Register & News Item 


Co. Inc. Ist gtd. 64s, 1942... Entire May 1,’39 
Monongabela Railway Company 
117,000 May 1,’39 
Dairy Products Corp. 
938,000 May 1,’39 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Entire May 1,’39 
North Central Gas Company lst 


Northern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Co. series May 1922, 1st lien 


28,000 May 1,’39 
Orange County Telephone Ist 

40,000 June 1,’39 
Phoenix Iron Company Ist 6s, 

12,000 May 1,’39 


Savings & Loan Bank of State of 
New York regist. ser. 5s, series 
Entire June 1,’39 


11,000 May 1,'39 
South Pittsburgh 1st 


& ref. A & B 5s. 1960..... Entire May 29,39 

A 2,250,000 May 1,’39 
when United Gas & Electric 

Co. Ist A 5%’s, 1955 and Ist 

Entire May 5,’39 
Electric Co. ist 5s, 

75,000 May 1,'39 


Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & 

Power Co. Ist & ref. 5s, 1944 Entire May 1,’39 
Wisconsin - Minnesota Light & 

Power Co. gen. & ref. A 7’s, 

Entire Juiy 1,’39 


far. the biggest activity. Incidentally, 
profit of this unit in the final quarter 
last year was sufficient to wipe out all 
earlier losses and allow a small bal- 


ance on the preferred stock. As for 
the first three months of 1939, it is 
understood that the company just 
about broke even during that period. 
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CAN YOU MATCH 
THESE STOCKS? 


All with unbroken dividend 
records from 1929 to 1938 


HAT companies have earned 

and paid their dividends through 

extreme depression levels and 
today look most attractive as in- 
come producers? Companies which 
through their good management and 
financial strength have been able to 
continue their dividend payments 
unbroken during those trying years 
irom 1929 to 1938 deserve especial 
consideration today by _ investors 
looking for safety of principal and 
assured income. 

Special study of the stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange with 
the best dividend records appears 
in the current UNITED OPINION 
Bulletin, and includes: 


5 STOCKS 


that did not reduce dividend in 


1929-1938 
10 STOCKS 


that paid a dividend each year 

1929 to 1938 sufficient to show 

an average yield of 5% at cur- 
rent prices. 

You may have an introductory 


copy of this valuable report with- 
out obligation. 


Send fo: Bulletin FW-25 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


THe Wave PRINCIPLE 


An analysis of cycles disclosing a hither- 
to unknown phenomenon which is par- 
ticularly useful to traders and investors. 


Two classes of service are available: 
1. Educational 
2. Forecasting 
For particulars write or phone 


R. N. ELLIOTT 


25 Broad Street—New York 
HAnover 2-7887 


STOCKS 
A BUY AS 
IN MARCH °38? 
Send for Bulletin FWA-26 FREE 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by The Kelsey Statistical Service 
New Address 
ONE WALL STREET 


New York City 


New-Business Brevities 


NOTE that General Electric will 

soon offer a line of five television 
console receivers, ranging from 
seventeen to thirty tubes—prices start 
at $250 for the table model without 
sound and advance to $1,000 for the 
complete “Teleradio.” . . . Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, sponsor of the “In- 
formation Please” radio program, 
may next ask for pictures, please—a 
candid camera contest is being con- 
sidered for photos that will illustrate 
the slogan, “It’s Gingervating.” . . . 
Union Carbide goes further afield 
with the perfection of a skin lotion 
to prevent insect bites—called “Sta- 
Way,” it is recommended as being 
effective against mosquitoes, gnats, 
flies and other pests. . . . Next in 
sinks from Crane Company is the 
“Norwich”—hbesides being stream- 
lined, it is featured with a built-in 
liquid soap dispenser that is supplied 
by a five-quart container. . . . Carrier 


Corporation’s next air-conditioning 


campaign will be directed to the mor- 
ticians—reasons for cooling funeral 
parlors are given: (1) to hold pres- 
ent customers; (2) to attract more 
customers; (3) to eliminate summer 
slump and (4) to make people talk 
about you. 


O BOOST its all-purpose anti- 

septic as a dandruff treatment, 
Zonite Products is giving away a free 
bottle of liquid shampoo—that makes 
“Zonite’” good for everything from 
head to toe, according to the com- 
pany, as it is also claimed to be a 
remedy for Athlete’s Foot. . . . Elec- 
tric Boat has launched the first of 
four submarines that are being con- 
structed for the U. S. Navy—the first 
was christened “Seadragon,’ and 
now they have to find similar names 
for the rest of the quadruplets. .. . 
A cigar beauty cycle seems to have 
started since General Cigar called its 
“Robt. Burns” the “Glamour Cigar” 
—next Webster-Eisenlohr will fea- 
ture the “Slender Elegance” of its 


By C1. Weston Smith, 4. 


“Webster” cigars. . . . Cudahy Pack- 
ing has created a new packaging di- 
vision to care for the redesigning of 
labels and containers—no small job, 
as this company’s line includes about 
1,400 different items. . . . It looks as 
though fluorescent lighting will bring 
forth a host of new tradenames— 
among the desk lamps are “I-Eze” 
from Artistic Lamp, ‘‘Fluoresight” 
Illuminating Arts, “Ajusco” from 
Adjustable Fixture and “Dream- 
Lite” from Lighting Products. . . 
A strange tie-up will mark the broad- 
cast of the Annual Kentucky Derby 
on May 6—Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film will be the sponsor in behalf of 
its coming feature, “Rose of Wash- 
ington Square.” 


OLLOWING on the heels of “Ice 

Cream Week” (May 15-22), the 
soft drink makers will observe “Car- 
bonated Beverage Week” (May 22- 
29) this year for the first time— 
Liquid Carbonic’s recent survey un- 
covered that fact that around 30 mil- 
lion seven-ounce bottles of pop are 
consumed every day. ... A Stein & 
Company discovers one way to com- 
bat self-supporting socks—its ‘‘ Paris” 
garters have just been tested by the 
American Medical Association and 
found to be without ill effects to the 
wearer. . . . Shell Union Oil reveals 
that it has found a means of making 
synthetic glycerine out of the waste of 
petroleum cracking—all of which may 
prove a boon to the makers of soap, 
paint and explosives during wartime. 
. . . Waffle irons go double in the 
new “Twin-O-Matic” of Manning, 
Bowman—occupying no more space 
than a single iron, this double ap- 
pliance will make two _ full-sized 
waffles at once with two-thirds the 
current usually required... . Na 
tional Broadcasting has ruled that 
“all forms of fortune telling” are for- 
bidden on its radio programs—it is to 
wonder how this will affect the 
speeches of political campaigns. 
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Saint 


or Sinner? 


OW that the TVA investigation 
has been completed and made 
public, the findings are such as to 
leave us in the air as to whether it is 
“saint or sinner.’’ The majority of the 
members of the investigating commit- 
tee have given the authority a clean 
bill of health—but the majority is 
composed of all New Dealers. The 
minority on the other hand, charges 
that the TVA is more of a sinner than 
a saint, that it has fooled the public, 
and for a yardstick to measure power 
rates it is using an elastic stick in- 
stead of a reliable measuring gauge. 
The startling differences revealed 
by these findings suggest that the 
whitewash has been liberally applied. 
To get at the real facts requires an 
independent probe, from which all 
politics should be removed. This is 
due the people, who out of their taxes 
have invested many millions of dol- 
lars in this enterprise. They have a 
right to know whether the Govern- 
ment can compete successfully with 
private utilities, on a fair competitive 
basis, before they venture more mil- 
lions in similar undertakings. 


Bolivian 


Confiscation 


HE recent decision of the Bo- 

livian Supreme Court cancelling 
the Bolivian oil concessions of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
completes a process of expropriation 
which began in December, 1936. Two 
years ago a decree of confiscation 
was issued, and although the circum- 
stances differed to some extent, the 
processes of expropriation present 
a rough parallel with later develop- 
ments in Mexico. On the pretext that 


Standard Oil had violated the terms | 


of its concession, properties in which 
it had invested $17 million were 
seized by the Bolivian Government. 
The company has issued a full re- 


i g in Value 


Little Cost 


Few things give you so much 
convenience, happiness and se- 
curity—all rolled into one—as 
your telephone. 

Telephone service is not only 
exceptionally good—it's cheap. 
Nowhere in the world do peo- 


ple get so much service and such 

good service at such low cost. 
Experienced management, 

trained people and good 

equipment are three important 

reasons for this fact. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WILL 1939 BE 
ANOTHER 1937? 


Write for Free Bulletin FW-426 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by 700 Union Guardian 
CHAS. J. COLLINS Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


PROFITS OUT 
OF WALL STREET 


a new book for the investor and speculator 


A short and simple book that explains the 
Dow Theory for the use of individual in- 
vestors, demonstrates why Trends are more 
important ‘than Prices and shows how to 
detect Trends. Price: $1.29, postpaid. 
FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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You Had No Securities 


Today ... But Only Cash 
Would You Buy the Stocks You Hold Now? 


J HETHER the future holds war or peace, business recovery 
¢ or a new recession, this is the real test of the character of 


your portfolio. 


@ If, as in many cases unfortunately, your answer is a positive NO, 
don’t defer the adjustment of your position until after the present 
crisis abroad is ended—one way or another. Should Europe pass 
safely through the current diplomatic conflict, there will be other 
crises—and excuses for delay. 


® Regardless of the trend of events abroad, business will continue 
to be done in this country by the corporations in whose securities 
your funds are invested. Some corporations will continue to earn 
sufficient to maintain their established dividend distributions; 
others will make more thar they have been earning—still others 
will not do so well. But the investor who keeps his portfolio cor- 
rectly adjusted to the prospect and anticipates developments will be 
able to protect his capital and conserve or increase his income. 


® Naturally, the investor who endeavors to chart his own course 
without expert assistance or guidance subjects his capital to un- 
necessary risks—not so much because he relies on his own judg- 
ment as because his data is inadequate and he cannot afford to main- 
tain the elaborate and costly facilities essential to gather, analyze 
and correlate all the facts. 


® That is why you should follow the course that is being taken 
right now by so many other investors—register your holdings with 
The Financial World Research Bureau, and follow the continuing 
supervisory procedure perfected over many years of study of in- 
vestment problems. 


@ The service has none of the drawbacks or limitations of a bulletin 
service, for we guide you in every step by direct personal corre- 
spondence and make suggestions voluntarily without waiting for 
you to write or wire for an opinion. We tell you exactly what to 
buy or sell, and whether at a specified price or at the market. 


@ The fee is moderate—one-fourth of one per cent of today’s mar- 
ket value of your holdings ($2.50 per $1,000) for a full year of 
service. The minimum fee ($125.00) applies to portfolios valued 
up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first year’s 


fee today — or use the coupon for a detailed 
description of the service. But act promptly. 


port of the outrageous treatment it 
has received from Bolivia. If the 
United States does not protest against 
this confiscation, the company faces 
a complete loss of property which it 
developed in good faith and in whose 
prosperity the Bolivian Government 
would share. What Bolivia and Mex- 
ico have done cannot redound to their 
benefit buit will make it much more 
difficult for both of them to induce 
foreign capital to come into their 
countries for the development of their 
natural resources. Mexico has already 
discovered its error and is endeavor- 
ing to find a way to correct it with- 
out losing face. Bolivia will also in 
time find she has not benefited her- 
self by taking foreign property with- 
out properly reimbursing its owners. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
iA to me) how your personal super- 
FINANCIAL WORL 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


ditions, and assist me in recovering 
losses or laying foundations for market 
profit and better income. Enclosed is a 
list of present holdings, showing the 
number of shares and their cost. 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. Objective: Income [| _ Capital 

enhancement [] (or) Both 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Contivneed frem page 


in the general business picture are a 
factor to be borne in mind, the 
chances favor maintenance of Niles’ 
competitive position. (Also FW, 
Feb. 22.) 


Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen B 


Shares are attractive chiefly for 
income ; approx. price, 34 (paid $1.25 
so far this year; yield on 1938 div. 
of $1.75, 5.1%). Although relatively 
inactive, these shares have managed 
to do rather well marketwise over the 
past few weeks. To a large measure, 
this may be traced to its reputation 
as a pretty consistent earner: Since 
incorporation in 1918, for example, 
only one deficit was experienced— 
and that in 1933. In the recent 
February fiscal year, moreover, per 
share net increased to $4.23, from 
$4.17 in the preceding twelvemonth. 
(Also FW, Jan. 18.) 


Union Bag & Paper C+ 


Maintenance of present positions in 
shares, recently quoted at 8, is war- 
ranted only for those who can afford 
to assume greater than average specu- 
lative risks. After having been 
boosted in February, a further rise 
in paper prices went into effect this 
month. This, of course, should go 
far toward widening profit margins. 
The fact of the matter is, however, 
that upping of quotations has tended 
to restrict volume. Barring intensi- 
fication of current business hesitation, 
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though, there is considerable reason 
to believe that this will prove an es- 


sentially temporary factor. (Also 
FW, Nov. 2, ’38.) 
Walker (Hiram) B 


Now around 40, shares are suit- 
able for retention in diversified lists, 
largely for income (ann. div., $4; 
yield, 10%). Dividend return on 
these shares is currently more liberal 
than it has been for some time. This, 
however, does not reflect deteriora- 
tion of the company’s position. Prof- 
it margins have been narrowed some- 
what, true. But, as illustrated by 
February quarter results, earnings are 
still comfortably above dividend re- 
quirements and promise to remain so. 
The fact of the matter is that liquor 
shares tend to sell on a high yield 
basis. (Also FW, Jan. 25.) 


Westinghouse Electric C+ 

At prevailing levels, around 90, re- 
tention of shares is fully justified 
(paid 50 cents so far this year). Re- 
flecting the cyclical character of its 
operations, March quarter bookings 
of Westinghouse attained the best 
period level since the three months 
ended June, 1937. What is perhaps 
most interesting of all, however, is 
that 1939 still bids fair to be a better 
year than 1938—despite expectations 
of a slight recession in the summer. 
Over the longer term, company 
should add to an already satisfactory 
operating record. (Also FW, Feb. 
15.) 


STOCK SPECULATION 


Continued from page 14 


duction, consumption and inventories 
of cement, copper, lead, zinc and tin. 
Interest rates and prices of commodi- 
ties may be followed daily. Data of 
this character are available in leading 
financial publications. 


Primary Sources 


The primary sources of informa- 
tion regarding conditions in individual 
industries are trade associations such 
as the Edison Electric Institute, the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, the 
Association of American Railroads 
and the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute; trade publications such as 
American Metal Market, Railway 
Age, Iron Age and the Oil & Gas 
Journal; divisions of the Federal 
Government such as the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, and the manage- 
ments of companies operating in the 
various divisions of industry. 

The more important statistics 
and comment emanating from such 
sources are widely quoted in financial 
publications; and in the case of sta- 
tistics, the figures for comparable 
previous periods are usually given. 
However, for a complete picture of 
conditions within a given industry 
over a period of years it is necessary 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 1988 
13 Weeks to 


12 Months to March 31 
0.69 0.22 


General Baking 


Alpha Portland Cement........... 


Lehigh Portland Cement.......... 1.08 0.77 
9 to March 31 
Fox (Peter) Brewing............. 1.12 
3 Monti to March 31 
Amer. Chicle .. 198 1.83 
Barker Bros. D 0.27 D 0.82 
Bayuk Cigars ae 0.68 .37 
Beech-Nut Packing .............. 1.20 2 
Bridgeport Machine .............. D 0.56 D 0.0 
Caterpillar Tractor 0.42 3 
Conde Nast Publications “ 0.68 6 
Cutler-Hammer ....... ce 0.09 D 


Gillette Safety Razor............. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories ..... 
Johns-Manville .......... 
Lehn & Fink Products.... 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
MacAndrews & Forbes............ 

b 


Ses: 


Mathieson Alkali Works. . 
Monsanto Chemical . 
New York on Brake. 

Nat. Malleable & Steel Castings... 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel ............. 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging 

Twin Coach 


DAIS CIA SANS SIONS 


OU Se 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
1939 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.......... $0. $0.76 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg...... 0.88 0.76 
12 Weeks to 
Consolidated Laundries ........... D 0.06 ay ot 
Van Norman Machine Tool........ 1.32 
12 Months ‘to February 


Amer. Tel. & Tel 
Engineers Public Service.......... 
Sheaffer Pen 


9 to 28 


12 Months January 
233 
Interstate Department Stores...... D 0.69 0.65 
3.26 2.76 
D 0.50 0.19 
1938 


Crome Conk & Beal... 1.37 2.16 
0.96 0.98 
International Paper & Power...... D 2.47 2.47 
MacAndrews & Forbes............ 1.99 2.52 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ........ 0.56 2.86 
Standard Oil of California........ 2.22 3.17 
D 0.74 1.51 


a—Parent company only. b—Before depletion. c—Be- 
fore Federal taxes. e—Before minority interest. *—13 
weeks to March 26, 1938. D—Deficit. 


DIVIDENDS 


McGraw Electric 
Company 


Dividend Notice 


. The Directors of McGraw Elec- 
tric Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 25c 
per share, payable May 1, 1939, 
to holders of common stock, of $1 
par value per share, of record 
April 22. 


Judson Large, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


* COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 50, quarterly, $1.50 per share 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 40, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 29, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1939, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1939. 

How H. PE t, Jr. 


April 13, 1939 Secretary 


ComMMoN DivipEND 
No. 117 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 16, 1939. Checks will 


mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 

quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 

standing Common Stock, payable on May 1, 1939, 

to stockholders of record on April 15, 1939. The 

transfer books will not close. 

THOS. A. CLARK 
TREASURER 


March 23, 1939 


Your dividend notice in 


%FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona- 


fide investors to your securities. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


AIR CONDITIONING, IMPROVED SYSTEM 
for homes, apartments; extremely favorable trade 
reaction; offers unlimited future possibilities; 
needs investor with $3,000-$5,000 additional cap- 
ital for sales development. Box ‘“B’’, c/o FINAN- 
CIAL WorLD, 21 West Street, New York City. 
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Quarterly Index Articles 


Title Issue Page 
Accounting Rules—C.P.A. Calls for Tighter.Jan. 
Air-Conditioning Mar. 
Aircraft indust i Rearmament. ..Jan. 

Aircraft Stocks—Still a Buy?............ Mar. 
Air Trans. industry-—Better Outlook for....Feb. 
Allis-Chaimers—Promising for 1939....... Jan. 


Amer. Chain & Cabite—Promising..........Jan. 
Amer. Hadiator & Stanuara Sanitary 
Speculative Selections Feb. 
Amer. Sugar Refining—-Turn for Better..... Mar. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.—-Stations at New Peak. .Feb. 
Amer. W. W. & El.-—-Suivey Holding Co..Mar. 
Ammunition Industry —Aided by Armament. .Jan. 


Amusement Industry--1939 Forecast........ Jan. 
Amusement Industry——Cross-Currents....... Feb. 
Anaconda Wire—Promising for 1939........ Jan. 
Annual Review and Forecast Number...... January 
Atchison, Top. & S. F.--For Coming Rise.Mar. 
Aviation industry—1939 Forecast.......... Jan. 
Amer. Steel Foundries-—-Five Laggards.....Feb. 
Amer. Water Works-——-Favored for 1939. iFeb. 
Auto Industry—193% Forecast............. Jan. 
Baidwin Locomotive Conv. 6s, 1§950...... -Jan. 
Baldwin Locomotive—T'wo-Way Beneficiary. .Jan. 
Bangor & -Traffic Slump........ Feb. 
Bank Earnings (N. C.)-—Decline Halted.Jan. 
Bock (Dr. A. A.)——Ouster of Dr. Schacht. Feb. 
Boeing Airplane—still Mar. 
Bonds, Tax Exempt—Higher Feb. 
Bonds: 
For Replacement—Rails (8) P. U. (6) 
Averaging 50 cents on the Dollar er Feb. 
For $3,000 Portfolio (2)... Mar. 
For $10,000 Portfolio (2)..... ..-Mar. 


Utilities Yielding Over 5% (5) 
Bower Roller Bearing—Unique Record 
Brazil—New Credits to a Defaulter....... 4 
Bristol-Myers—Dividend Income Plus......Feb. 
Building industry: 

Stocks Favored by Boom.............. ..Jan, 

Stocks for Building Boom.............. Mar. 
Business Prospects—First Hilf of 1939....Feb. 
Burroughs Add. Mach.—Stocks Avera’ng $20: Mar. 


Central States El., deb. 5s, 1948—5 1954. 


Chemical industry—1939 Forecast......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4% pfd.—For Income. 7. 
Copper industry—What's Ahead?........... Jan. 
Chrysler Corp. vs. General Motors......... = 
Cigarette Industry—What’s Ahead?........) 


Classification, industries—N.Y.S.E. Listings. 
Collins (Chas. J.)\—Trend of Share Values: 


Economic Balance Sheet............ — 
New Factor in Business Prospects...... Mar. 
Columbia G. & El.—1939 May See Dividend.Feb. 
Commercial Credit Co.—Good Position..... Feb. 


Commercial invest’nt Trust—Good Position. Feb. 
Com’er’al Solvents—New Worlds to Conquer ?. Mar. 
Commonw'ith & Southern—Fight Rewarded.Feb. 
Commonw’ith & Southern—Willkie’s Stand. Feb. 
Common with & South’n $6 pfd.—At Disc’t. Mar. 
Cont’! Steel—Stoeks Averaging $20........) Mar. 
Copper Tax, Chile’s—More on Proposed...Mar. 
Crane Co.—-Promising for 1939 

Crane Co.—For Building Boom Mar. 
Crucible Steel $7 pfd.—At Wide Discount. . Mar. 
Curtiss Wright—Still a Buy?............ Mar. 


Dairy Industry—1939 Prospects Mediocre. .Jan. 
“Death Sentence’ Reprieved.............. Feb. 
Deere & Co.—Five Laggards.............. Feb. 
Diesel Engine Industry—Field Widening... .Mar. 
Dimon (G. H.)—Europe as a Market Factor. Feb 


Directors and Their Corporations.......... Mar. 
Distillers—Coming Under TNEC Probe....Mar. 
Diversification—A Practical Consideration. ..Jan. 
Douglas Aircraft—Still a Buy?....... 


Eagle Picher Lead—Speculative Selection. .Feb. 
Earnings Report Reieases—First Quarter... .Mar. 
Electric Auto Lite—For Coming Rise....... .Mar. 
Electr’! Construction—Aided by Rearmament.Jan. 
Electr’! Equipment Industry—1939 Forecast .Jan. 
Elliott (R. N.)—Announcing ‘‘The Wave 
Mar. 
Engineers Pub. Serv.—For Coming Rise...Mar. 
Equipment, Business—Two Attractive Stocks. Feb. 


Europe as a Market Factor................Feb. 
Factograph Index—First Quarter 1939......Mar. 
Farm Equipments—No Boom Indicated.....Jan. 

Farm Parity—A Will-o’-the Wisp?..... os 


Fertilizer Industry—Aided by Rearmament.Jan. 
Fidelity Invest. Asso.—Where Fraud?.....Feb. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber $6 pfd.......... Jan. 
Flintkete Co.—Favored by Building Boom. .Jan. 
Flintkote Co.—Building Boom............. Mar. 


Florida Pr. & L. Ist 5s, 1954—5% Yield. 
Food iIndustry—1939 Forecast.............Jan 

Food Machinery—Unique Record........... im. 
Foreign Bond Prospects......... Mar. 
Foreign Trade—What War Does to Our. .Feb. 


Freeport Sulphur—Better Outlook For..... Mar. 29 
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Title issue Page 


General Amer. Transp.—Rail Equipment... .Mar. 
General Cable--At a Wide Discount.......Mar. 
General Motors—vs. Chrysler ............- Jan, 
General Motors—-Promising for 1939. Jan. 
General Time Inst.—Stocks Averaging $20. .Mar. 
Goodyear T. & R.—Promising for 1939....Jan. 


Gt. Northern Ry.—Speculative Selection...Feb. 1 


Guenther, Louis: 
Rendezvous With What?........... Jan. 
Profits Through Stock Speculation....... Jan. 


Heavy Industry—-Aided by Rearmament....Jan. 
Hitler's Greatest Blunder................. Mar. 


gt Central R.R.—High Leverage Rail. .Jan. 


Pr. & Lt. Ist ref. 5s, 1956—5% Yield.Mar. 


industries Classifying—N.Y.S.E. Listings. .Jan. 
industries Aided by Rearmament Plans... .Jan. 
Inland Steel—Long dan. 


int’) Shoe-—-Five Laggards................. ‘eb. 
Investment Portfolio: $5,000 . Mar. 
Labor Relations and the Stockholder...... Mar. 
Lambert Co..-Where are They Now?...... Mar. 
Leather I!ndustry—1939 Forecast........... Jan 


Liquid Carbonic—Stocks Averaging $20... ‘tae. 
Liquor Indus.——Distillers Under TNEC Probe. Mar. 


Lockheed Aircraft—Still a Buy?........... Mar. 


London Market—Relation to Recent Slump. Feb. 
Loose-Wiles—Improvement to be Maintained. Mar. 


Machine Tool—Aided by Rearmament......Jan. 


Market Situation—Louis Guenther.......... Mar. 2 
Martin (Glenn L.)—Still a Buy?........ Mar. 


Masonite Corp.—Favored by Building Boom.Jan. 


Masonite Corp.—Building Boom .......... Mar. 


McGraw Electric—Unique Record.......... Jan. 
McKeesport Tin Plate—A Former Favorite. .Jan. 


Money Rates, Low—Stock Price Impetus....Mar. 2 


McKesson & Robbins—Should Clean House .Jan. 
McKesson & Robbins—Importance of Di- 


Jan. 
McKesson & Robbins—-Ray of Light on 

Feb 
Meat Packers—Better Times Ahead........ Jan. 


Metal Industry—Aided by Rearmament....Jan. 


Minn.-Moline Pr. $6.50 pfd.—At Discount. .Mar. 


Mining Itndustry——1939 Forecast............ Jan. 
Miss. Pwr. & Lt. Ist 5s, 1957-—-5% Yield.Mar. 
Money Market Trends—Significance of...... Jun. 
Money, Hot—'an We Ignore It?.......... Feb. 


Montgomery Ward—-Promising for 1939... .Jan. 
Morgan, Stanley & Co.- Underwriting 


Motion Picture Indusiry—Cross Currents In. Feb. 


Motor Industry--1939 Forecast............4 Jan. 


Nat'l Biscuit—Improv’ent to be Maintained. Mar. 2 


Nat’l Cash Register—Attractive Issue..... 
Nat’! Gypsum—Building Boom.............) 
Nat’! Income (U. S.)—$80 Billion—When?.J: 
Nat'l Pr. & Lt. Sys.—Break-down of. 

Nat'l Steel—Long Term Possibilities... .. 
Nazi Economic System (A. A. Bock, Ph.D. ‘Feb. 
New tIndustries—New Market Leaders...... Jan. 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis R.R.—Leverage Rail.Jan. 
N.Y.S.E. Stocks—Classified by Industries. .Jan. 
No. Amer. Aviation—Speculative Selection. .Feb. 


No. Amer. Aviation—Still a Buy?.......... Mar. 
No. Amer. Co.——Promising Outlook ........ Mar. 22 
“*Nylon’’"—Threat to Silk Trade...........Jan. 
Odd-Lot Trading—Market Barometer?...... Feb. 


Office Equipment Industry—1939 Forecast... .Jan. 
Ordnance Industry—Aided by Rearmament..Jan. 
Oil Industry: 


Sterks in Best Position... Feb. 2 


Pacific Power & Lt. Ist & prior 5s, 1955..Mar. 
Paraffine Companies—Labor Relations...... Mar. 
Paraffine Companies—Building Boom....... Mar. 
Pennsylvania R.R.—Stocks Averaging $20. 


Phelps Dodge—Five Laggards............. 
Phila. Co. 6% pfd. (Par $50)—Semi-Invest. .Feb. 
Phillips Petroleum conv. 3s, 1948-—Profit 


Public Utilities: 

Change in Stockholders Sentiment?...... Jan. 

1939 Forecast ..... Jan, 

Where Earnings Slave Feb 


Fortunes at Turning Point (1932-38)....Feb. 
Outlook Little Changed by TVA Decision. Feb. 
Non-integrated Properties, Need Not 


North American Co. —Part Ii 
Amer. W. W. & El.—Part ITI... 
Bends (5) S% 
Quarterly Index—-Jan., Feb., March........ Apr. 
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Title Issue 

Rail Equipments—Kevival Coming in......Jan. 
Railroads: 

Coming Back? ... os 

Relief For ....... 

High Leverage Opportunities. Jan. 

Rayon Iindustry—In Upward Cycle..... 


Rearmament—Will Stimulate Industry.....Jan. 
Refrigerator Industry—Saturation Point?....Jan. 
Remington Rand—Attractive Equ’p’nt Issue.Feb. 


Remington Rand—For Coming Rise....... -Mar. 
Republic Steel $6 conv. pfd.—-At Discount. Mar. 
Retailing—1939 Forecast............ Jan. 
Rome Cable—Speculative Selection......... Feb. 
Ruberoid—For Building Boom............. Mar. 
Rubber tIndustry—1939 Forecast........ dan, 


Hjalmar—Ouster Of (Dr. A. 


Scott “Unique Growth... Mar. 
Shipbuilding Industry—Boom Ahead For...Feb. 
Simmons Co.-—Favored by Building Boom. .Jan. 


Social Security Act—One Economic Termite. .Mar. 


Southern Railway—High Leverage Rail....Jan. 
Steel Industry: 


-Mar. 
Stocks, Best Market Performers............ Jan 
Stocks (N.Y.S.E.)—Classified Industry. 
Stock Group—Five Averaging $20.......... Mar. 
Stock Prices—And Low Money Rates...... Mar. 
Stocks, Common: 
Refrigerator (4) ........ eau kes 
Copper Issues (6)....... Jan. 
Farm Equipment (4)............... 
Best Market Performers of 1938222227! .Jan, 
Rail Equipment (10)............. éesden Jan. 
Promising Industries for 1939 Jan. 
N. Y. City Bank Earnings (10)......... Jan 
Utilities, How They Fared 1932 to 1938. Feb. 
U. S. Issues Favored Abroad..... 
Attractive Rayons (3)........... 


Shipbuilding Issues (8).............. son 
Favored by 1939 Industrial Trend (6) 
Oil Stocks in Better Position (9)... 
Market Laggards (5)............ 


Diesel Engine Manufacturers (ey Mar. 
For $10,000 Portfolio (8)................ Mar. 
Tire Manufacturers (3)............ 
Aircraft Manufacturers (7)............. Mar. 
Issues for the Coming Rise............. Mar. 
Steels, Facing Good Year? (6)........... Mar. 
Stocks, Preferred: 
Meat Packing Issues (2)............... Jan. 
For $5,000 Portfolio (2)...........sse0- Mar. 
For $10,000 Portfolio (3)............... Mar. 
At Wide Discounts (5) Mar. 
“Good Income Return’”’ (3).............. Mar. 
Stock Speculation—Profits Through: 
Are You An Investor or Speculator 
Cause and Effect Applied to Stocks— 
Pleasing Investment Portfolio Chapter 
What is a Stock ?—Chapter Feb 


How to Setemnine Value Behind Stock— 


“Business Cycle’’ Stocks—-Chapter VI....Mar. 
“‘Development’’ Stocks—Chapter VII..... Mar. 


Stable Income Stocks—Chapter VIIT..... Mar. 

What Is a Bond?—Chapter IX.......... Mar. 2' 
Sulphur Industry—Better Outlook.......... Mar. 
Sun Life of Canada—No Depression...... Feb. 2 
Sutherland Paper—Unique Record.......... Jan. 
Texas Corp.——Promising for 1939........... Jan. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur—Better Outlook For. ...Mar. 


Textile Industry—1939 Forecast........... Jan. 
Tide Water Asso. Oi! $4.50 pfd........... Mar. 
Tire Industry—Better Outlook for.......... Mar. 
Tobacco Industry—1i1939 Forecast.........../ Jan. 
Tractor Industry—Aided by Rearmament....Jan. 
Jan. 
Underwriting—Changes Ahead In?........ Feb. 
United Aircraft—Still a Buy?............. Mar. 


Utah Pr. & Lt. Ist 5s, 1944—5% Yield...Mar. 


Vick Chemical—Dividend Income Plus...... Feb. 
Walgreen 412% pfd.—For Income.......... Jan. 


Walgreen 412% pfd.—For Good Income....Mar. 


Feb. 
War And Our Foreign Trade............. Feb. 
War Pronaganda—Subtle .................Jan. 
Warren Foundry—For Coming Rise........ Mar. 
“Wave Principle’? (The)--Announcing..... Mar. 2' 
Wayne Pumno—Promising Equities.......... Jan. 


Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 5% pfd. (Par $30) .Feb. 
World’s Fair (N. Y.)-—-Will Aid Trade....Jan. 
Wilson & Co.—Five Laggards............. Feb. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
Aetna Ball Bearing........... 2Se .. une 15 June 1 es Q Mar. 31 Mar. 24 
Allentown- Bethlehem Gas pf. Q May 10 Apr. 29 $1.62% Q Mar. 31 Mar. 24 
roe Ss ae. Q May 1 Apr. 21 Metrop. Storage Warehouse....30e Q May 1 Mar. 30 
Apr. 22 Apr. 17 tnt. PF... Q May 15 May 1 
Am. Distilling 5% pf......... 25¢c S May 1 Apr. 17 Morris & Essex Ext. R. R..... $2 S May 1 Apr. 21 
50e Q Apr. 15 Apr. 14 400 July 15 June 13 
.. May 17 Apr. 22 $1.75 Q May 31 May 16 
Atlantic Rayon pr. pf....... 62%ce Q May 1 Apr. 28 New 
3le Q May 1 Apr. 21 Do 1 $1.75 @ May 1 Apr. 20 
Bank of Montreal.............. $2 Q June 1 Apr. 29 Niagara’ tae Pw. pf A a 
Berland Shoe Stores......... 2.” $1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 21 
Do 7% pf .$1.75 Q May 10 Apr. 20 i a rs $1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 21 
Broadway Depi. Stores 5% Noranda Mines ........ seeeees $ June 15 May 20 
a SR eer ee 1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 18 North River Ins. of N. Y...... 25e .. June 10 May 26 
Buckeye Pipe Line............ 50c .. June 15 May 26 Plymouth Rubber 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Buckeye Steel Castings 6% 25e Q May 15 Apr. 25 
4 1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 19 Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Do $1.62% Q May 1 Apr. 19 Reynolds Tobacco 50e .. May 15 Apr. 25 
Camden Fire he > 50 May 15 Apr. 25 
Castle & Co. (A. M.)........25e Q May 10 May 1 Riverside Cement Co. $6 Ist % 
Centrifugal Pipe. Corp......... 10¢c .. May 15 May 5 1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet pf....$1.50 Q July 1 June 6 Safety Car Heat. & Ltg........$1 .. June 1 May 15 
Columbia Gas & Elec. $6 pf..$1. ro Q May 15 Apr. 20 Scotten Dillon ....... jai 30c .. May 15 May 5 
Do 5% $1. Q May 15 Apr. 20 Sharp & Dohme pf. “‘A 87¥%e Q May 1 Apr. 25 
3138 Q May 15 Apr. 20 ++ +29 Q May 10 Apr. 29 
Continental Can .............. 50c Q May 15 Apr. 25 May 1 Apr. 24 
De Mets pf....... 55e Q May 37 Q May 1 Apr. 24 
25c .. 15 Mar. 31 it 25¢ Q June 15 May 25 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. pf.....30c Q June 1 May 15 - $1.50 Q June 1 May 10 
Diamond Ice & Coal 7% pf..$1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 25 $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 18 
75c .. May 15 May 1 $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 18 
$1.25 Q May 15 May 1 ..25e Q May 15 May 1 
Dunean Mills 7% pf........ $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Do 50 Q June 1 May 26 
Eastern Shore Pub. Sv. $6.50 U ‘oii 25c .. May 10 Apr. 24 
.62% Q June 1 May 10 50e May 1 Apr. 18 
Do SS eee $1.50 Q June 1 May 10 West Va. Pulp & Paper pf...$1.50 Q May 15 May as 
Fed. Mining & Smeltg. pf...$1.75 .. May 31 ....... WIR, The Goodwill Station. -40¢ Q Apr. 29 Apr. 20 
Fire Assoc. of Phila........... $1 S May 15 Apr. 21 Wheeling & Lake Erie pr. In...$1 Q May 1 Apr. 22 
Franklin Fire Ins... Q May 1 Apr. 20 $1.37% Q May 1 Apr. 22 
$1.75 Q June May 17 1 July 1 June 17 
50c Q May 15 Apr. 25 $1.75 Q July 1 June 17 
Gen. Outdoor Advertg. pf....$1.50 Q May 15 May 5 Woolworth Q June 1 Apr. 24 
Hamilton Wateh 6° $1.50 Q June 1 May 19 Accumulated 
Harbison Walker Refract...... 15e .. June 1 May 6 | Carman & Co. 
D $1.50 Q July 20 June 6 VC May 1 pr. 4 
Honolulu Gas Ltd............. 45c @ Apr. 19 Apr. 12 | Havana Elec. & Util. 6% May 15 Ape. 
Houston Lightg. & Pow. 7% Albee-Orpheum 7% Site 
Hussmann- 25¢ Q May 1 Apr. 20 ac Do $6 pf ow. ul. 
Idaho Power 7% pf......... $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 15 DO $6 
2 eer $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 15 Ext 
Co; $1.50 Q June 1 May 10 xtra 
Kentucky Utilities 7% jr. Franklin Fire Ins............. 10e .. May 1 Apr. 20 
87%ce Q May 20 May 1 Hancock Oil ‘“‘A”’ & .. June 1 May 15 
10¢c Q May 1 Apr. 15 Loblaw Groceterias 
Lazarus & Co. (F. & R.)..... Q 1 June 1 May 10 
Life Savers le .. June May McFeeley & Prior 
Loblaw Groceterias ‘‘A’’ & ‘‘B’.25e Q June 1 May 10 .. Mar. 31 Mar. 24 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit .......... May 1 Apr. 25 lhe Mar. 31 Mar. 24 
$1. Q July 1 June 17 10¢ May 1. Apr. 24 
Louisiana Pow. & L. $6 pf. .$1. 50 Q May 1 Apr. 17 
Lord & Taylor Ist pf........ $1.50 Q June 1 May 17 Initial 
McLellan, MeFeeley & Prior 
12%c Q Mar. 31 Mar. 24 Republic Nat. 20c .. Apr. 25 Apr. 20 
to obtain access to the original data only earnings reports and_ balance 


either from the source or from the 
summaries published by the various 


statistical organizations. 


The best place to go for a con- 
veniently arranged record of an or- 


ganization’s 


s business, past history and 


recent status is one of the manuals 
published by the statistical services, 


or in 
THE 
graph Manual. 


somewhat condensed form, 
Wortp's_ Facto- 


Those manuals that 


are published by the statistical serv- 
ees are too expensive for most indi- 
viduals, but may be obtained at lead- 
ing brokerage offices, well equipped 
banks and some public libraries. List- 
ing and registration statements and 
prospectuses contain a mass of in- 
formation of value to the serious stu- 
dent, but are too detailed for average 
requirements. Annual and interim re- 
ports are undoubtedly among the most 
satisfactory media for keeping in 
touch with the current position of 
specific enterprises with whose back- 
ground the investor is already fa- 


miliar. 


These usually contain not 


sheets but also some comment by the 


management on the company’s 
progress and future prospects. 


recent 
They 


may be obtained by writing directly to 
the companies themselves, though the 
principal information they contain is 
frequently reprinted in financial pub- 


lications. 
* 


Epitor’s Note: Chapter XIV— 


“Understanding a_ Broker's 
ment” will appear soon. 


State- 


N E W 


BOOKS 


Concluded from page 


2 


problem in this country, with special 
emphasis on the labor union move- 
ment and its relationship to govern- 


ment and society as a whole. 


This 


study comes very timely as it deals 
with a topic which is of the utmost 
importance today, namely the profit 
motive as affecting the relation be- 
tween workers and employers. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
literature listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firms by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and give name and 
address. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST DEPARTMENT 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


SECURITY RECORD BOOK 
A durable, loose-leaf binder containing biank 
forms sufficient for the ordinary investor's hold- 
- ings; additional forms supplied as you need 
them. Offered by a well known bond house 
HOW TO AVOID rer anes THAT MAKE 
EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed _—- colors of funda- 
mentals that will make your home stay modern 
longer, better to live in and easier to sell 
AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure 
98 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features and specifications. 


GOOD LAWNS 
Planting and Maintaining. A ‘%2-page guide 
for those who appreciate the orderly heauty of 
a well Kept lawn. 

"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
1939 Economy Wonder Tours. Personally con- 
ducted all expense tours, planned to give mem- 
bers the utmost in travel value. 

HOW TO KEEP YOUR PRIVATE RECORDS 
Pamphlet describing the revised loose leaf per- 
sonal finance system, based upon scientific 
principles. 

ODD LOT TRADING 
An interesting booklet which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small ery Published by a New York Stock 
Exchange 

OVER-THE- COUNTER TRADER 
A 4-page brochure which includes 
aviation and other unlisted stocks. 

6 MINUTES WITH 6 METALS 
A most interesting pocket-size booklet that 
can be read in a tenth of an hour. It gives 
engineering data as well as photographic ex- 
amples of the many different types of equipment 
made of a leading corporation's new metals 

OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this subject. Pre- 
pared by a New York Stock Exchange firm. 

ALL-EXPENSE CALIFORNIA TOUR 
A most interesting booklet for those planning 
a vacation. 

SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief descrip- 
tion of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the organization and operation of 
the Bell System. 

THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
A general discussion of the past accomplish- 
ments and future possibilities of this industry 
is offered by a New York Stock Exchange 
House. 

ECONOMIC COMMENT 
30 listed common stocks with inflation appeal. 

REPORT ON AMERICAN TELEVISION CORP. 


Discussing its current status and future possi- 
bilities. 


describes 
with 


items on 


How you can develop your full powers, 
mold your personality and become a free 
and self-determined person— | 


THE REDISCOVERY 
OF MAN 


Henry C. Link as Director of the Psycho- 
logical Service Center of New York has 
advised many thousands of men and women 
on their educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal problems. In this book, containing 
many actual case studies, he takes up the 
many little habits that make or mar, life, 
reveals how the individual can free himself 
of false notions, how he can develop a 
better understanding of himself, and how 
an inferiority complex can be transformed 
into power and achievement. 


251 pages, $1.75 Postpaid. 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York 


A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 
for THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


A leading bindery manufacturer has made up for 
us a very attractive and durable leatherette binder 
9 x 12% inches, 3% inches thick—the right size 
to hold Er issues (6 months’ copies) of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD. Title is stamped on the 
dark green cover in rich antique gilt. In a few 
seconds each week’s issue may be inserted in this 
binder to stay or it may be removed just as easily. 
Price $2.50; special—2 binders $4.75, postpaid. 


Guenther Publishing Corporation 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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No. 205 Square D Company | No. 264 Ward Baking Company 
-rornings and Price Range (SQU) Data revised to April 19, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (WD)A 
. , n ted: 1912, New York. Office: 367 J 
Data revised to April 19, 1939 ‘Bivd.., New York. City. Annual | 
incorporated: 1903, Michigan, as McBride 30 PRICE RANGE meeting: Last Thursday in February. Num- 30 
Mfg. Co. Name changed to present title in 20 ber of stockholders (March 31, 1939): Pre- 15 
1917. Main Office: 6060 Rivard Street, De- Jd RSS, ferred, 3,067, Class A, 775; Class B, 4,759. 0 $5 
troit, Mich, Annual meeting: Third Tues- $4 Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
day in March. Number of stockholders EARNED PER SHARE *Preferred stock (7% cum. $100 ] 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $448,750 DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 Class A common (no par)... .. 82,975 shs Sa i —ELOEFICIT PER SHARE Joie 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 343,860 shs 1931 '34 °35 ‘37 1938 Class B common (no par)........ 500,000 shs 1931 ‘32 °33 '34 ‘35 ‘37 1938 


Business: Through four divisions, company manufactures 
various types of electrical devices and supplies. Principal 
products include safety switches, panel boards, porcelain insu- 
lators, breakers, fuse cabinets, etc. In U. S. products are sold 
through jobbers channels, but in Canada by an affiliate. Ex- 
port business is carried on with Mexico and South America. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $2.3 million; cash, $222,493; marketable securities, 
$473,990; inventories, $1.4 million. Working capital ratio: 7.7- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $10.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on old preferred cleared in 1935; 
called for redemption in September, 1937. No common divi- 
dends 1931 to 1936; subsequent payments have been irregular. 

Outlook: Supplying specialized equipment for the electric 
utility and construction trades, company’s business and profits 
move in wide cyclical ranges. 

Comment: The cyclical forces that characterize capital goods 
manufacturers subject the common to wide price movements. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

ears 


*Callable at $110 per share and accrued 
dividends. 

Business: One of the largest bakers of bread and cake. 
Operates about 21 plants in the East and Middle West. Best 
known brands include “Soft Bun” and “Tip Top” breads; most 
of the cake and pastry is sold in package form. Primary out- 
lets are grocery stores and restaurants. 

Management: New president elected in early 1939; other 
officers average 20 vears with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital as of December 
31, 1938, $3 million; cash, $2.9 million. Working capital ratio: 
3-to-1. Book value of preferred stock, $74.30 per share; A 
and B stocks have no book equity. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Full payments maintained on 
preferred to 1932; part payments since; arrears April 1, 1939, 
amounted to $26.75 per share. 

Outlook: It appears that the attainment of a more satis- 
factory earnings level will depend not only upon maintenance 
of a favorable relation between raw material costs and prices 
of products, but also improvement of competitive position. 

Comment: All classes of shares are of speculative caliber, 


vi- . . 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 ‘Total  dends Price Range unsuitable for average investment purposes. 
1934.00! 1:35 None we RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A STOCK: 
1935........ "20 approx. Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1935 1936 1938 1939 
1936........ $0.36 $0.64 $0.73 $1.13 2.86 $1.87% 30%— 7% Earned per share....D$14.51 D$17.23 D$14.51 D$9.35 $0.56 D$7.85 D$11.58 .... 
Dcacecone 0.62 0.94 0.73 0.80 3.99 48%—16 Price Range: 
0.19 0.15 0.27 0.56 1.17 0.75 31 —12% 10% 20 12 ll 52 503% 19% *14% 
*Based on present capitalization after 3-for-1 split in April, 1936. +Not available. eT) ¢ 
tTo April 19, 1939. To April 19, 1939. 
No. 255 —_ United States Pipe & Foundry Company | No. 990 Woodward Iron Company 
Data revised to April 19, 1939 , Eamings and Price Range (CJ) Data revised to April 19, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (WOD) 

Incorporated: 1899, New J ,, United Incorporated: 1911, Delaware; reorganized 40 
States Iron Pipe & Co. Preo- 1937. Business originally established 1882. 30 
ent title adopted in 1929. Office: Burlington, 30 reggae Alabama. | Annual meet- 20 {} 
New Jersey. Annual meeting: April 20, 15 ei ion tee in March. Number of 10 = 
unless Sunday, when meeting is held April 0 $4 stockholders (February 11, 1939): 774. 0 ee TT $15 
21. Number of stockholders (December 1, EARNED PER SHARE 32 Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$10,449,200 10 
1938): 6,344. 0 Capital stock ($10 par)......... 271,042 shs : a 
Funded debt... 8958.00 

1931 ‘32 °33 °34 °35 "36 '37 1938 vertible in ratio of $1,000 bond into 40 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘36 ‘37 1938 

*Each $1,000 debenture is convertible into shares of capital stock. 


23.81 shares of stock through April 30, 1939; 
21.28 shares through April 30, 1942 and19.23 shares through April 30, 1946. 


Business: Manufacture of cast iron pipe is company’s prin- 
cipal business, contributing by far the larger share of gross 
revenues. In addition, machine equipment and other products 
are made in production of which cast iron is an integral com- 
ponent, and in which the company’s large foundry facilities 
can be advantageously utilized. 

Management: Experienced; well regarded in its field. Prin- 
cipal officers have been with company for 30 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $8.7 million; cash, $3.9 million. Working capital 
ratio: 7.2-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $38.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid regularly in all recent 
years. Present indicated annual rate, $2. 

Outlook: Since cast iron pipe finds its greatest use in water 
mains, demand depends primarily on residential building and 
the state of municipal finances. 

Comment: Past record qualifies the stock as one of the more 
conservative capital goods equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
D$1.89 D$1.43 D$3.32 $2.00 8%— T% 
D 0.94 D 0.25 D 1.19 0.87% 22%— 6% 
D 0.01 0.31 0.30 0.50 33. —15% 
0.25 0.63 0.88 0.50 2254—14% 
1.63 1.82 3.45 1.62%  638%—21% 
1.95 1.26 3.21 3.00 72%—24 

1.12 1.26 2.38 2.00 4954—21% 
ane. *2.00 749 —35 


*Declared in advance for full year. ?+To April 19, 1939. 


Business: Fourth largest merchant pig iron producer, with 
annual capacity of around 450,000 tons. Plants are located in 
the low cost Birmingham district, and extensive reserves of 
coal and self-fluxing ore are owned nearby. Also produces coal 
and coke and various by-products. 

Management: Experienced in its field. One of the officers is 
also on the Wheeling Steel Corporation directorate. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $2.3 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $47.15 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments on former common 
except 1928-30; none to date on present equity. No dividends 
can be paid until present bond issues are reduced to a com- 
bined total of $7,306,200. 

Outlook: Operating rate shows wide fluctuations consonant 
with changing activity of southern foundries, primarily cast 
iron pipe makers, which account for the bulk of the demand 
under normal conditions. 

Comment: Stock occupies a speculative status although 
statistical position has improved in recent years. 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
$1.50 $0.76 $1.32 $0.83 $4.41 413%—10% 
1.06 D 0.10 0.16 0.85 1.97 2754 —10% 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of respective years. After listing; prior 
thereto, 42%:—10. April 19, 1939. 
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?| STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEE 
Z Best & Company Hudson & Manhattan Ohio Oil United Gas Improvement 
General Electric Lily-Tulip Cup Sperry Corporation Vulcan Detinning 
General Foods Montgomery Ward Transamerica Yale & Towne 
No. 966 American Box Board Company 954 Noma Electric Company 
Data revised to April 19, 1939 9 Eamings and Price Range (ABX) Earnings and Price Range (NOA) 
incorporated: 1923, Michigan, under name NEW WORK CURB EXCHANGE] [NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
* National Box Board Co., as continuation 2 
pusinen formed in 1903 as American 4 PRICE RANGE Data revised to April 19, 1939 Ld aw PRICE RANGE 
Paper Box Co. Present title adopted 1923. Incorporated: 1925, New York. Office: 524 10 | o 
Office: Market and Godfrey Aves., Grand 5 Fiscal year ends Nov. 30 33 Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- . -_ 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting: First Tues- 0 EARNED PER SHARE 2 ing: First Monday in March. Number of 0 Fiscal year ends Feb. 28 $2 
day in April. Number of stockholders (Feb- a . stockholders (December 12, 1938): 1,478. EARNED PER SHARE $1 
25, 1930): Preferred, 234; 0 Capitalization: Funded debt.....,.. .; 
j DEFICIT PER SHARE | Capital stock ($1 par)...........221,532 shs 
1931 °33 "34 35 1938 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 "36 ‘37 1938 
113,965 shs 


Commen ‘stock 124,363 shs 
~ *Callable at $10 per share 


Business: Manufactures box board, container, fibre and straw 
board, and corrugated and fibre shipping containers, special- 
ties and folding boxes fabricated therefrom. Froducts are 
sold through jobbers as well as direct to the trade. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital as of 
November 26, 1938, $737,459; cash and equivalent, $84,018. 
Working capital ratio: 7-to-1. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared in 1936. Com- 
mon payments, 1926-1930, and 1936-1937; none since. 

Outlook: Secular trend of container demand is upward and 
company’s trade position assures participation in this develop- 
ment. Earnings, however, will continue to be determined by 
cyclical changes in business activity, fluctuating raw material 
costs and ability to maintain profit margins in the face of 
competitive influences. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the smaller and more 
speculative situations in the container industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Nov. 30: *1933 *1934 41935 1936 1937 pees 1939 


Earned per share...... $0.11 $1.95 $1.94 $1. a8 $2.21 
Years ended Dee. 31: 


Dividends paid ....... None None None 0.45 1.55 None §None 
Price Range: 


*Yeurs ended December 31. 711 months ended November 30. 


and asked 
prices. Listed on New York Curb Exchange, December 23, 1936. 


§To April 19, 1939. 


Book value of common, $4.87. 


Business: Makes decorative lighting sets of all kinds, in- 
cluding those for Christmas and other holidays, together with 
outdoor sets for carnivals, lawn parties and celebrations. 
Business ordinarily is largely concentrated in the latter half 
of the vear. Manufactures miniature incandescent lamps un- 
der arrangement with General Electric Company. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, $906,690; cash, $165,743; marketable securities, 
$61,268. Working capital ratio: 5.3-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $4.12 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts since initial 
distribution in 1928. None were distributed from 1933 through 
1935; pavments resumed in 1936. 

Outlook: The basic demand for the company’s highly sea- 
sonal products, which are classed as luxuries, appears to be 
limited. 

Comment: The market position of the common stock is 
affected by the erratic profits in this type of business and by 
the comparatively small size of the issue. 


EARNINGS, or gagage RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Feb. 28: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per $0.28 D$1.13 $0.04 $0.22 $0.82 $0.84 *$0.33 

Years ended Dec. 31: : 

Dividends paid ...... 0.10 None None None 0.40 0.40 0.65 None 
Price Range: 

3% 2% 2% 53% 11% 11% 6% 5% 

% % 3% 2% 3 + 4% 


*10 months from March 1 to December 31, fiscal year change to end December 31; 
—_-. . months ended February 28, 1938, equal 49 cents per share. fTo 
pr 


970 Canadian Industrial Alcohol Co., Ltd. 
957 Ryerson & Haynes, Inc. 
Earnings and Price Range (CDL) 
0 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE Earnings and Price Range (RYH) 
Data revised to April 19, 1939 30 Data revised to April 19, 1939 ba [NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1924, Canada, as a consolida- 20 SS Incorporated: 1923, Michigan. Office: 2301 15 
tion of predecessor company of same name 10 East Ganson Street, Jackson, Michigan. 10 PRICE RANGE fF) 
(formed in 1922) and Consolidated Distil- 0 — . Annual meeting: Third Monday in Decem- 
lers, Ltd. Head office: Corbyville, Ontario. Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 ber. Number of stockholders (December 31, “il ape eee a 
= Bids... EARNED PER SHARE $1 1936): 271 Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 $1 
scutreal, Que. Annual meeting: at call o Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
directors. Mortgages payable .............. $21,623 
Capitalization: Funded debt.. *$66,144 1931 °33 ‘37 1938 *Capital stock ($1 par) 205,400 shs 
*Capital stock (no par)....... shs 1931 ‘32 °33 °34 °35 36 ‘37 1938 


~#As of November 15, 1938. +¢Consisting of 988,480 shares class ‘‘A’’ voting stock 


and 123,436 class ‘‘B’’ non-voting stock, both issues being identical in all other 
respects, Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts holds 472,385 voting shares and 
28,700 class B= shares. 

Business: A holding and operating company engaged in the 
production and wholesale distribution of alcohol and spirits. 
Main plants, located at Corbyville, Ont., have an annual 
capacity of 7.5 million proof gallons of alcohol. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital as of August 
31, 1938, $4 million; cash, $130,665; marketable securities, 
§838,286; call loans, $200,000. Working capital ratio: 5.7-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $4.69 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Paid one share of Oldetyme Dis- 
tillers Corporation for every five shares of capital stock on 
February, 1937. Payment of 10 cents a share in November, 
1938, is only cash distribution since 1930. 

Outlook: Company is now concentrating upon the Canadian 
market, where earnings prospects and expansion possibilities 
appear rather restricted. 


Comment: Capital stock is essentially speculative. 

Fiscal Year ended Sept. 30: 1937 938 pred 
Earned per share...........- 50 $0. 30 $0. 32, $0.49 50. 07 
Year ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid ............+ None None None Rice 0.10 tNone 

Price Range: 

20% 13% 12% 8% 4% 2% 
5 7 6% 3% 1% 1% 


11 “months ended August 31, 1938, date of new fiscal year. 


Oo +Paid 1 share of 
(letyme Distillers Corp. for every 5 shares of capital stock. 


tTo April 19, 1939. 


*120,790 shares held by Directors. 


Business: Engaged principally in the manufacture and sale 
of various automobile parts and accessories. Major portion of 
revenue derived from manufacture of tire covers and bumper- 
type automobile jack. Other products include a thermostat for 
automotive and non-automotive use and an automobile air- 
conditioning unit. 

Management: Experienced and well known in the field. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital deficit 
as of September 30, 1938, $115,228; cash, $9,063. Working 
capital ratio: 0.47-to-1. Book value (common), 65 cents a share. 

Dividend Record: No payments since 1934. Company has 
agreed to make no payments until purchases made from cer- 
tain suppliers have been paid in full. 

Outlook: Despite the efforts to lessen the dependence upon 
the automotive industry through product diversification, earn- 
ings will continue to reflect trends in automotive demand. 

Comment: The shares, among the more speculative issues in 
the motor parts group, carry the risks inherent in business 
cycle situations. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Sept. 30: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Earned per share...... $0.50 D$1.10 D$i.06 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Dividends paid ....... $4.00 $4.50 None None None None §None 


*Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. 


N 
as all stock was closely held. tListed January 11, 1937. ek rome. 


§To April 19, 1939. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.).... 
§Steel Operations (% of Can). 
Wholesale Commodity Price 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 
the beginning of 
tJournal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 


Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 
Lead (per. 
Zine, N. 


Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 
Sagar, Raw (per 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Commercial Loans....... 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Teese 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation. 


+000 omitted. 
the following week. 


Week Ended 


Apr. 15 Apr.8 Apr. 16 
1 1938 
$8,050 87,019 58,521 
2,171 2,174 1,958 
50.9 52.1 32.: 
74.9 74.6 77.8 
3,495 3,444 3,385 
$7,071 86,613 91,189 
126,798 126,199 124,811 
Apr. Apr. Apr. 
$3,057 $3,209 2,800 
2,276 2,286 2,083 
535,470 604,241 522,049 
1,310 1,344 936 
119.6 122.7 85.7 
79.1 81.4 70.9 
tWard’s Reports. §As of 
(000,000 omitted. 
Apr. 18 Apr. 11 Apr. 19 
$34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
15.25 15.75 12.25 
0.10% 0.10 84 0.10 
0.0475 0.0475 0.0450 
0.0489 0.0489 0.0460 
0.1575 0.1580 0.1241 
0.09% 0.09% 0.08 
0.0740 0.0740 0.09% 
0.96 0.96 1.16 
0.98 56 0.88% 0.99 58 
0.65% 0.63% 0.741% 
0.0295 0.0290 0.0281 
Apr. 12 r.5 Apr. 13 
(000, 000 
$8,120 $8,164 $8,567 
3,852 3,838 4,246 
685 727 573 
539 539 591 
10,251 10,180 9,131 
3,320 3,290 3,096 
16,388 16,072 14,425 
5,212 5,215 5,218 
541 579 440 
2,584 2,584 2,602 
6,835 6,885 6,380 


Weekly Car Loadings 


Eastern District 
Chesapeake Olio... 
Delaware & Hudson........... 
Lackaw’na & West'rn 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pere Marquette 
Wabash 
Western Maryland 
Southern District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Louisville & Nashville......... 
Southern Ry. System.......... 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western...... 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Chicago & Northwestern....... 
Great Northern 
NOrtmern 
Central West District 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System....... 
Southwestern District 

Kansas City Southern......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ 
St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 


Week Ended 


Apr. Apr.tl 
19309 
38,722 46,959 
13,535 28.065 
11,386 11,569 
16,579 16,504 
22,000 23,068 
9,539 22,600 
24,114 24,373 
60,830 70,545 
12,962 14,0338 
78,130 91,426 
9,531 10,000 
12,516 13,023 
5,907 9,065 
23,771 24,126 
27,478 28,583 
19,362 23,108 
13,669 13,677 
31,516 33,600 
1,773 5,176 
24,052 24,709 
27,919 28,532 
11,274 11,755 
11,584 10,929 
23,771 24,126 
20,468 21,101 
18,171 18,573 
4,655 4,847 
4,154 3,983 
33,618 33,274 
19,334 19,685 
3,500 3,144 
3,321 3,309 
6,394 6,325 
19,203 19,761 
9,774 10,572 
4,437 4,680 
7,128 7,425 


31,030 
16,710 


2,625 


3,027 
5,765 
17,382 
8,735 
3,761 
6,605 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 


conditions. Loadings 


Association of 


from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. 
American Railroads figures. 


(Compiled from 


Monthly 


Monthly 


APR MARCH—— 
Indicators _— = Indicators = = 
U. Govt. 03 “$37,583 Te FINANCIAL WORLD 
Advertising Lineage (thousands of bales) 
(agate lines) : WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Consumption ...... 6 513 
Canadian Magazines 245,888 259.483 AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 Machine Tool Index. 185.4 100.4 
Shipbuilding Contracts: Steel Production: a 
Number of Vessels. . 165 105 Ingots (tons) ...... 3.36 2.01 
Total tonnage ..... 678,750 $89,275 Pig Iron (tons).... *2.41 1.45 
Blast Furnaces Active 123 91 Copper, Refined (Ibs.) 
MARCH 71,348 169,821 
tNew Financing ...... *$53.0 *$24.0 Shipments ......-.. 158.066 158.708 
Federal Relief & Public 506,391 540,252 
— 118.616 76,599 Production 45,081 
Stocks on Hand.... 127,985 118,008 
*365.4 "52.9 Coal Production (tons) : 
“14.4 Bituminous ........ *35.2 26.7 
Magazine Advertising : ; Anthracite ......... *3.6 4.0 
Nat'l weeklies (lines) 809,859 739,402 Plate Glass (sq. ft.).. *11.8 3.8 
Trade Papers (pages) 8,417 8.897 Piano Shipments ..... 9,324 7,090 
Nort mer. (tons). $25,386 022 
+Department Stores: : Boots & Shoes (pairs) "44.5 #963 
scsi” New Life tnsurance: 
companie 
Automobile Factory FEBRUARY— 
and Trucks.... *1.05 “0.67 Short Sales (shs)..... 536,377 1,142,482 
Flour Output (bbis.).. °5.89 "5.14 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938" Jan. Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July .... 
Takings 4 1939 : Index number ...... 101.9 
Stocks on Hand(bales) 23,116 56,326 Cigarette Production. .*11,781.7 Ane 
*000,000 omitted. ¢Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding: Commercial & Financial Chronicle. tF. W. Dodge Corp. 
$American Trucking Association, Inc. (212 carriers m 41 states). tAdjusted for seasonal variation. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——nee STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
15 65 N.YS.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales = 
1939 aehemtele RRs Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows N.Y.S.E. pe 
Apr. 
13.. 127.51 25.48 22.31 42.61 861,880 760 430 147 183 2 12 87.82 5,360,000 . bY 
14.. 126.20 25.08 22.01 42.11 619,860 707 123 439 145 1 26 87.58 4,780,000 15 
15.. 129.61 26.15 22.69 43.39 660,200 654 523 45 86 0 4 87.92 3,680,000 17 
17.. 127.34 25.68 22.18 42.60 520,000 624 75 444 105 1 13 87.87 4,940,000 “18 
18.. 125.38 25.30 21.94 41.97 440, 000 625 116 365 144 1 & 87.77 4,100,000 . 19 
i} 127.01 25.63 22.06 42.48 436,880 588 315 120 1538 0 12 87.82 4,270,000 . 


21 \ 


Exe 


And 


= 
Apr.® 
1938 
38,415 
22,596 
11,175 
11,747 
19511 
17,76} 
Ds 18,363 Th 
57,548 sta 
= 10,704 
75,677 
7,736 
10,896 
7,350 vO! 
20,777 
34.837 
19,912 
12,848 
28,020 
4,267 
21,748 
257313 | 
9,790 
10,157 
20,777 
isa 
17,040 
47324 
3,485 
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Know All Men by These 
Presents: 

The Greater New York 
Fund second annual appeal to 
business and employe groups 
on behalf of 380 voluntary 
health and welfare agencies 
will continue through May 
31, 1939. 


Contribute Through Your 
Business Organization 


The Greater New York Fund 


AW AWAY 


Tested 
Public Speaking 
By Elmer Wheeler 


If you ever have cccasion to 
Say a few words, try Elmer 
Wheeler’s tested “sizzle” for- 
mula and keep your audience 
interested right down to your 
last word. Learn how to relax 
on the platform, how to give 
fluency, personality and show- 
manship to your talk, how to 
master unexpected distractions, 
how to make dry subjects ex- 
citing, what to do when the 
toastmaster over-introduces 
you. This book is down-to-earth 
and practical, full of ideas you 
can use. 173 pages, $2.00 Post- 
paid. Financial World Book 
Shop, 21 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Financing 
Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Familiar figures. We all know both kinds. 
What do they indicate? Simply that true youth 
is physiological, having little to do with years. 


You can’t lengthen your life by magic, but 
you can outwit the common life-shorteners, par- 
ticularly the so-called degenerative diseases of 
middle age caused by strain and worry. And 
you can do it without starvation diets or punish- 
ing exercises. 


For fifteen years Daniel Josselyn has been doing 
remarkable work in rebuilding and rejuvenation. 
numbering among his private clients many prom- 
inent people in New York, Palm Beach and 
other parts of the country. His method is simple, 
practical and definite—and it works! 


YOU CAN 
STAY YOUNG 


By Daniel W. Josselyn 
Author of 
Why Be Tired? 
$1.50 at all bookstores, or 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 


Just Published... 


TAXATION 
and CAPITAL 


INVESTMENT 
By James D. Magee 


Aati 
tions 


The special rec 
made on social security, excess 
profits, gift and personal in- 
come taxes, and tax-exempt 
securities, make this a “‘must” 
pamphlet for every business 


man. 
64 pages. 50c 


ODD-LOT TRADING 
on the NEW YORK 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
By Charlies O. Hardy 


Thoroughly explains the system 
by which odd-lots are traded 
and appraises alternate plans 
for changes in the present 
system. 


192 pages. $1.50 
e 
Published by 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


Washington, D. C. 


PROFITS OUT 


OF WALL STREET 
by H. Wilder Osborne 


A short and simple book that explains the 
Dow Theory for the use of individual in- 
vestors, demonstrates why Trends are more 
important than Prices and shows how to detect 
Trends. Price: $1.29 postpaid. Financial World 
Book Shop, 21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


‘lished by Coward-McCann. 


at’s New Books 


The books reviewed 
be purchased 


may 
the 


through 


Financial World Book Shop 


ComMMON Stocks AND UNcom- 
coM SENSE. By Clark Belden. Pub- 
336 pp. 
$3.00. Using the easy style and tech- 
nique of a feature story writer, the 
sharp and logical reasoning of an 
analyst of statistical material and the 
often witty but always convincing 
argumentation of a pleading attorney, 
the author gives us his life experience 
in the field of common stock invest- 
ments. The purpose of the story is 
to show fellow investors how to avoid 
the many dangers and pitfalls in their 
endeavor to preserve their capital and 
attain reasonable appreciation. Mr. 
Belden draws heavily upon the Dow 
Theory, which is explained to some 
length. But he holds that the inter- 
pretation of the various signals ob- 
tained from this theory should be 
supported by all possible informa- 
tion gathered from the financial press, 
weeklies, services and other reliable 
sources of data pertaining to busi- 
ness and investment trends. Every 
investor, the experienced one as weil 
as the beginner, will find this book 
helpful and—what is an exception in 
financial dissertations—entertaining. 


x 


How To Srraicut. By 
Robert H. Thouless. Published by 
Simon and Schuster. 254 pp. $2.00. 
In our times, when the forces of 
propaganda play such a decisive role 
in shaping national and international 
affairs, the ability to think straight 
and analyse propaganda has become 
of the utmost importance. That is 
what Mr. Thouless teaches in this 
book, which bears the characteristic 
subtitle: The Technique of Applying 
Logic Instead of Emotion. The au- 


‘thor discloses the entire bag of tricks 


used in modern propaganda. Prac- 
tically every chapter contains ex- 
amples taken from current events 
dealing with such topics as com- 
munism, fascism, nationalism, peace, 
war, the New Deal, human relation- 
ship and rights between wife and hus- 
band, and parents and children. In- 
teresting are the appendices of the 


book, which expose some 34 dis- 
honest tricks used in arguments and 
which give several sets of reasoning 
tests permitting the reader to test 
himself as to his ability to think 
logically. 

xk «* 


ALL IN THE Day’s Work. By Ida 
M. Tarbell. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 412 pp., $3.50, 
Readers whose memories reach back 
to those pleasanter, more peaceful 
days when a magazine named J/c- 
Clure’s did its best every month to 
furnish sensation to a complacent 
world, will very likely recall the name 
of Ida M. Tarbell. This is the lady, 
they will remember, who wrote the 
first of the more realistic stories about 
Standard Oil—a story that was one 
of the sensations of the time that set 
the country talking, and sent the cir- 
culation of McClure’s Magasine sky- 
rocketing. Now eighty-one, Miss 
Tarbell looks back on her life, and re- 
creates with much detail, with many 
interesting sidelights, and some hu- 
mor, those full and sometimes curious 
years of the late 90’s and the early 
part of this century. Miss Tarbell’s 
reminiscences will bring back pleasant 
recollections to her contemporaries, 
and should prove entertaining and of 
stimulating interest to all those who 
want a better insight into the years 
that preceded our own hectic and 
puzzling days. 


x * 


Commopity YEAR Book — 1939. 
Published by Commodity Research 
Bureau, Inc. 616 pp. (8 x 11”) 
$7.50. This excellent study not only 
fills a pressing need and offers some- 
thing entirely new, but it is compiled 
with such thoroughness and complete- 
ness, and emphasis upon the practical 
point of view, that it easily stands to 
become the standard reference work 
on commodities. It covers fifty in- 
dividual commodities with discussions 
of production, harvesting, processing. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Slump Further 


Influences which have carried high grade bonds to record levels 
show no signs of abating, but it is conceivable that future 
developments might bring a rapid change in market trends. 


HE high grade bond investor, 

who for many years was accus- 
tomed to obtaining yields of 4 to 5 
per cent with safety, faces a dilemma. 
Most of his callable bonds bearing 
coupons of 5 per cent or more were 
redeemed long ago. Not infrequent- 
ly, he has found that replacements 
carrying coupon rates of 4 or 334 per 
cent have subsequently been called, 
necessitating purchases of 314 or even 
3 per cent issues in order to main- 
tain a comparable measure of invest- 
ment quality. For a time, it ap- 
peared that this might represent the 
irreducible minimum in high grade 
corporation bond yields. But last 
year, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey sold 234 per cent 15-year 
debentures, which are currently 
quoted above par. 


Dangers Ahead P 


Granting that this instance is not 
altogether typical, because of the 
medium term maturity and other fac- 
tors, the fact remains that there have 
been several recent developments 
which suggest that the high quality, 
long term bond market may be fol- 
lowing a trend which will carry the 
average rate on obligations of this 
character below the 3 per cent level. 
The danger for the investor lies in the 
fact that, the greater the reduction in 
yields, the greater the risk of severe 
capital depreciation in the event of a 
reversal in trends resulting in a more 
satisfactory return on bond invest- 
ments. 

The available return on high grade 
tax exempt bonds is considerably less 
than 3 per cent. The longer term 


U.S. Treasury bonds yield 2 to 2.4 
per cent. Two weeks ago, New York 
State borrowed $20 million at a net 
interest cost of about 1.74 per cent; 


the longer maturities of this serial 
issue (1957-1979) were offered by 


the banking syndicate at prices rep-_ 


resenting yields of 1.70 to 1.85 per 
cent. A price differential is main- 
tained between bonds of this type and 
the best quality corporate obligations 
because of the tax exemption advan- 
tages. However, the top ranking cor- 
poration issues may be expected to 
follow the lead of tax exempts; any 
sustained advance or decline in the 
market for U. S. Governments and 
high grade municipals (barring move- 
ments resulting solely from changes 
in tax status) will have its counter- 
part in the price trend of corporation 
bonds of unquestioned investment 
standing. Price levels in these groups 
are determined largely by money mar- 
ket influences. 

Despite the recent unsettlement in 
the security markets, Treasury bonds 
and high grade corporates are close 
to their record price levels and the 
line of least resistance appears to be 
in the direction of even higher prices. 
Since 1934, when devaluation of the 
dollar started the long upward trend 
of gold imports to this country, there 
has been a fairly close correlation be- 
tween excess bank reserves and the 
price of Government bonds. “Ex- 
cess reserves” provide a good index 
of idle capital; they represent the sur- 
plus balances (total reserves minus 
the legally required reserves against 
deposits which must be maintained at 
the Federal Reserve Banks by mem- 
ber banks) of the major part of the 


3 


nation’s banking system. There are, 
of course, other factors on the supply 
side of the money market equation, 
notably insurance company funds 
available for investment. However, 
the general picture finds reasonably 
accurate reflection in the totals of 
excess bank reserves. 


Gold Inflow 


Excess reserves increased steadily 


‘from about $1 billion in 1934 to a 


little over $3 billion in early 1936. 
A series of increases in reserve re- 
quirements reduced the total sharply 
from August, 1936, to May, 1937. 
The long advance in the Government 
bond market was broken in the first 
half of 1937, and the trend of high 
grade corporation bonds was down- 
ward during the major part of that 
year. In April, 1938, reserve re- 
quirements were reduced and the Ad- 
ministration’s easy money policy was 
fully reinstated. The long term up- 
ward trend of high grade bond prices 
was quickly resumed. Following a 
net export of foreign capital in the 
first seven months of 1938, the flow 
was reversed last fall. Since that 
time there has been a heavy inflow 
of foreign capital, reflected in large 
gold imports, which have been ac- 
celerated by the most recent European 
crisis. This gold movement has con- 
tributed to the further expansion of 
excess reserves and has been a fac- 
tor in the strength of the bond 
market. 

Because of the large inflow of gold 
(which has a direct effect upon excess 
reserves) and a downward trend of 
bank loans, reflecting slack com- 
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mercial demand for credit, excess re- 
serves have increased almost $1 bil- 
lion since the beginning of 1939, and 
the total now stands at the unprece- 
dented figure of $4 billion. With this 
huge amount of idle money hanging 
over the market, it is difficult to 
envisage any material recession in 
high grade bond prices. On the con- 
trary, it would seem more logical to 
expect a prolongation of the upward 
trend of recent months. It may be 
argued, however, that money market 
influences will do little more than 
maintain a firm tone around the cur- 
rent price level, since further accre- 
tions to excess reserves may tend to 
lose some of their efficacy as a market 
stimulant when they are piled upon 
previously existing totals of as- 
tronomical proportions. 

Despite the predominance of money 
market influences indicating that there 
will be no early termination of the 
era of low bond yields, it would be 
dangerous to assume that it will last 
indefinitely. Possible developments 
which could alter the course of the 
bond market include: 1) deliberate 
reversal of the Administration’s 
monetary and credit policies; 2) re- 
sumption of large scale capital and 
short term borrowing by private in- 
dustry; 3) heavy gold exports; 4) a 
major war. 

The first possibility is so unlikely 
that it merits little discussion. 
Memories of the consequences of the 
deflationary measures adopted in 
1936-37 are too keen. Minor changes, 
tending to restrict the further growth 
of excess reserves, might be adopted, 
but no departure from the existing 


basic credit policies is to be expected 
during the tenure of the present Ad- 
ministration. As for the second, an 
increase in private borrowings is 
bound to come sooner or later, but 
there is little indication of any ex- 
pansion in demand for private credit 
sufficient to make much of an im- 
pression on the huge accumulations 
of idle capital. 

A reversal of the inflow of capital 
is conceivable, although not an early 
probability. A number of practical 


' difficulties stand in the way of the 


plans currently being formulated for 
redistribution of our tremendous gold 
stocks. The problems created by 
European power politics are not like- 
ly to be solved in the near future; 
as long as unsettlement continues 
abroad, “hot money” may be ex- 
pected to remain in its present haven. 
Even in the event of war, foreign 
holdings of earmarked gold and bank 
balances would not be suddenly re- 
patriated in large amounts ; it is more 
logical to assume that they would be 
expended gradually in the purchase of 


‘American goods. 


A major war would, however, re- 
sult in substantial increases in the 
demand for capital. The official 
credit control machinery would pre- 
vent as large an increase in interest 
rates as occurred in 1914 but some 
hardening of the money market would 
be inevitable. Despite the efficiency 
of the London “money managers,” 
threats of war have had a pronounced 
effect upon the English bond market. 
Long term British Government bonds 
are currently quoted on a yield basis 
of about 3.75 per cent, which com- 


“American 


pares with a yield of 2.90 per cent 
at the peak of the bond market in 
that country. Although conditions 
are not entirely similar, since the 
British gold holdings have contracted 
sharply as a result of a large export 
of capital, the action of the London 
bond market provides a warning for 
investors of the effects 
upon bond prices when money mar- 
ket factors change. British Govern- 
ment issues are currently quoted 5 
points or more below the levels which 
prevailed on March 10. 

Although American holders of 
high grade bonds have little cause 
for worry over the intermediate term 
price trend of their investments, as- 
suming the maintenance of peace in 
Europe, the longer term outlook 
holds possibilities of radical changes 
in political and financial factors 
which would have important reper- 
cussions upon the bond market. As- 
sume that, over the next three years, 
the prevailing level of yields for high 
grade bonds of maturities longer than 
15 years rises from 3 to 4 per cent. 
Result: A 20-year 3 per cent bond 
currently quoted at par would decline 
to 8734. If the interest rate level 
rose to 4% per cent, these bonds 
(assuming 17 years remaining life) 
would decline to around 82. Thus, 
although maintenance of positions in 
high grade bonds seems warranted 
for the time being, in view of current 
money market conditions, later de- 
velopments may call for readjust- 
ments in portfolios which include 
large amounts of low coupon obliga- 
tions if substantial price depreciation 
is to be avoided. 


Taxation—A Cancerous Growth 


UT of the estimated 1938 na- 
tional income of $62 billion, 
nearly $14 billion was taken directly 
by Federal, state and local taxes. 
That is not the whole story, for to it 
must be added the invisible taxes con- 
sumers are forced to pay on their 
purchases. In round figures, out of 
every dollar one quarter must be cut 
out for the cost of being governed. 
Here is a graphic illustration of a 
national ailment that has for its root 
a cancerous growth whose serious- 
ness is coming in for increasing at- 


tention. If this enormous tax bill 
were levied on a pro rata basis, more 
than $300 would have to be deducted 
from the income of each family before 
anything was left to live upon. 

To what extent this cancer is eating 
into the nation’s life blood is reflected 
in the almost universal complaint 
heard regarding our exorbitant taxes. 
Even the humble housewife is begin- 
ning to feel their pinch and when it 
finally reaches this point it resolves 
itself into a warning that unless we 
immediately start to cut out this 


cancer it will eventually destroy the 
body on which it feeds. How vital 
it has become to bring about changes 
in our tax law is pointed out by the 
Brookings Institution, an independent 
investigating organization which has 
no axe to grind. Its study of our 
inequalities in taxes was conducted 
under the supervision of James D. 
Magee, once associated with the 
Treasury Department and supposedly 
a New Dealer, who is frank and 
honest enough to avow some of its 
cardinal errors. 
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Best Stocks 
for War 


Peace 


N 1914, the declaration of war in 
Europe was followed by a slump 
in business activity lasting until De- 
cember. Another general conflict of 
the major powers abroad would prob- 
ably have a similar effect upon Amer- 


ican business. Production volume 
would be likely to decline until the 
psychological effects of the shock 
were dissipated and the plans of busi- 
ness executives readjusted to allow 
for war influences. But the period of 
reorientation, which lasted only a 
fev months in 1914, would presum- 
ably be of short duration. The ques- 
tion of whether or not the parallel 
would be extended to encompass a 
perpendicular rise in American pro- 
duction such as occurred in 1915 is 
another matter. 


History to Repeat? 


To establish a basis for a fore- 
cast of the probable extent of the re- 
covery which would doubtless follow 
a temporary recession similar to that 
of August-November, 1914, one 
would have to know how long the 
United States would maintain neu- 
trality, and the nature of our poli- 
cies governing trading with the bel- 
ligerants. Direct participation by 
this country in the early stages ofa 
European war would tend to check 
a stock market advance. The stock 
market boom of 1915-16 was followed 


How To Meet Our 
War Markets—Part IT 


War would hamper some industries, accel- 
erate others. Net result would be increase 
in production, but not necessarily a war 
boom similar to that of 1915-1918. 


by a decline early in 1917 and a bad 
slump after our declaration of war. 
In the 1918 recovery, the averages 
recovered only a small part of the 
ground lost in the preceding year. If 
we should again become involved, the 
possibilities for stock market profits 
would probably be even more re- 
stricted than in 1917-1918. It ap- 
pears reasonably safe to predict that 
governmental controls over industry 
would be more drastic and that taxes 
would be onerous if not confiscatory. 

Since proposed changes in neu- 
trality legislation are currently the 
subject of heated controvery in Con- 
gress, and the extent of future limi- 
tations on trading with belligerents 
is unknown, the conditions affecting 
exports of war materials are largely 
a matter of conjecture. However, as- 
suming that we maintained a posi- 
tion of neutrality (in the military if 
not the economic connotation), it is 
unlikely that legal obstacles (such as 
“cash and carry’ requirements) 
would prevent the development of a 
large and profitable export business. 

Even under these conditions, it is 


5 


doubtful that we would witness a 
market as spectacular as that which 
began shortly after the reopening of 
the markets in late 1914. The de- 
velopment of meteoric “war babies,” 
such as the rise of Bethlehem Steel 
to a high of $700 a share in 1916, 
would probably not be duplicated. 
Nevertheless, at least a mild boom 
could be anticipated, in which the 
stocks of companies which would be 
the recipients of large war orders 
might be expected to record better 
than average market performances. 


War Beneficiaries 


The chief beneficiaries would be 
found in the following groups: 

STEELS: Leading producers of 
heavy steel, notably Bethlehem and 
U. S. Steel, would be prominent in 
war markets, and numerous other 
units would benefit directly or indi- 
rectly. 

RAIL EQUIPMENTS: Most of the 
listed companies could easily utilize 
a part of existing plant capacities in 
the manufacture of gun forgings and 
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mountings, shells, caissons, etc. 
Orders for rolling stock from both 
domestic and foreign sources would 
probably show a substantial increase. 
MACHINERY AND MACHINE 
Toots: These groups cover a large 
number of units which would be 
stimulated in varying degrees. Some 
are already benefiting from rearma- 
ment orders. Niles-Bement-Pond 
Allis-Chalmers, Caterpillar Tractor 
and other manufacturers of special- 
ized machine tools, pumps, Diesel 
engines, tractors, etc., would obtain 
a large volume of war business. 
METAL PRODUCERS AND FABRICA- 
ToRS: Producers of aluminum, cop- 
per, lead, zinc and other non-ferrous 
metals would benefit from increased 
sales and higher prices. Companies 
having fabricating subsidiaries, such 
as Phelps-Dodge, Kennecott and 
Anaconda, would be in an especially 
favorable position. Independent, fab- 
ricating units, many of whose plants 
are adaptable for war business, would 
also offer interesting possibilities. 
Morors: Since loss of the Euro- 
pean market for passenger cars would 
tend to offset possible gains in West- 
ern Hemisphere sales, companies hav- 
ing large truck production capacity 


would be chief gainers. General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler, International Har- 
vester, Mack Truck, White Motors 
(and Ford) would obtain the lion’s 
share of the truck business. 

CHEMICALS: The industry as a 
whole would not show expansion 
comparable to that resulting from 
the last major war. However, manu- 
facturers of explosives would enjoy 
rapid expansion of this division of 
their business. Leaders in this field: 
American Cyanamid, Atlas Powder, 
Hercules Powder, duPont. 

TETXILES: One of the most specu- 
lative of the war beneficiary groups. 
But a prolonged war would bring a 
large increase in export business and 
rise in profit margins. 

AIRCRAFT, FIREARMS, Etc.: Re- 
armament programs indicate capacity 
or near-capacity business for the ma- 
jority of aircraft companies over the 
next year or two, even if no new war 
breaks out. Further expansion to 
meet actual war requirements would 
necessitate building of additional plant 
capacity. A similar situation holds 
for Colt’s Patent Fire Arms. Manu- 
facturers of sporting rifles, such as 
Savage Arms, would obtain a heavy 
increase in business. 


Oits: Increasing mechanization of 
armies and growth of military air- 
craft will make oil supplies of out- 
standing importance in the next war, 
Companies with large crude reserves 
would be in a particularly strong posi- 
tion. 

Although this list was prepared 
primarily as reference material de- 
signed to help the investor in meeting 
the problems of portfolio readjust- 
ment in the event of outbreak of war, 
it will also serve as a background for 
selections based upon the premise 
that war will be averted or postponed 
into the indefinite future. Heavy con- 
centration in the groups outlined 
above would not produce an ideal 


peacetime portfolio. However, it is 


possible to set up a reasonably effec- 
tive hedge, and at the same time 
maintain a fairly good balance in an 
equity list composed partly of war 
beneficiaries (such as motors, ma- 
chine tools, chemicals, aircrafts and 
oils), and partly of tobacco, drug, 
shoe and other consumers’ goods 
stocks which have stable income char- 
acteristics in times of peace, and 
which should be able to maintain (or 
possibly materially increase) their net 
incomes under war conditions. 


Where Are 


Gillette Safety Razor 


N 1901, the Gillette Safety Razor 

Company was established with an 
initial capital of $5,030. Operations 
were commenced in 1903, in which 
year a grand total of 51 razors and 14 
packets of blades were sold. Output 
registered an astronomical increase 
during subsequent years, amounting 
to 17 million razors and 595 million 
blades in 1926, the last year for which 
such data are available. Sales are 
undoubtedly far above this level now ; 
the 1937 report contained a state- 
ment to the effect that blade sales in 
that year had set another new record. 
Gillette razors and blades are by far 
the best known items in their field, 
not only in this country but through- 
out the world. The company has op- 
erated at a profit and paid cash divi- 
dends in every year since 1906. It 
would appear altogether probable 
that the shares of an enterprise with 


such a record, occupying such a domi- 
nant position in the production of a 
cheap necessity, with a tremendous 
replacement demand and expansion 
possibilities theoretically limited only 
by the number of male persons in 
the world not already using the prod- 
uct, would constitute an excellent in- 
vestment medium. 

This used to be true. In 1929 the 
company could boast of increased 
earnings in every one of the previous 
18 years; blade sales had shown a 
gain in every month of every year 
of the company’s history. The stock 
reached a high of 143 in 1929, and 
even at that level it was selling at 
less than twenty times the previous 
year’s earnings. Yet two years later 
the issue sold down to 9% ; successive 
all-time lows of 8, 614 and 534 were 
registered in 1937, 1938 and 1939. 
Is this decline in public estimation 


of the shares justified? And what is 
more important from the investor's 
standpoint, is it permanent? 

The answer to these questions lies 
in the extent and nature of the 
changes in the company’s earnings 
position over recent years. As 1s 
usually the case when earnings hit 
the toboggan, the principal difficulty 
has been competition—in this case, 
competition of a character that has 


not prevented Gillette from increasing 


unit sales but has forced it to reduce 
prices by more than 50 per cent ; com- 
petition that has cost Gillette little 


- loss of prestige among consumers but 


has cost it an uncomfortably large 
number of good American dollars in 
legal expenses. No advertising cat- 
paign, no matter how extensive; n0 
merchandising program, no mattef 
how efficient, can offset these factors. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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NCE again, statisticians are 

sharpening their pencils. This 
time to compute equity prices versus 
net quick asset values. Whatever the 
general level of stock market prices, 
it is usually possible to uncover 
stocks selling at a discount from 
liquid asset value per share. Of 
course, as the general level of security 
values rises, a list of this kind under- 
goes gradual shrinkage. But let 
there occur a sharp reversal such as 
has been witnessed over recent weeks, 
and former members return to the 


ranks—to be joined by new recruits. 

In the appended tabulation, which 
is a partial list, the figure on net 
working capital represents the excess 
of current assets over current liabili- 
ties, divided by the number of com- 
mon shares outstanding. In all ap- 
plicable instances, bonds, preferred 
stocks, back dividends and_ other 
prior claims have been deducted. In 
other words, the stated figure repre- 
sents the per share amount of liquid 
assets which theoretically would re- 
main for the common if the company 


—Finfoto 


were to wind up business at the latest 
reported balance sheet values (in 
most cases, December 31, 1938). 
Does this mean, then, that many 
of these securities are grossly under- 
valued? From a theoretical stand- 
point, perhaps yes. Practically, how- 
ever, net working capital per share is 
only one of the many elements which 
go to determine market value. In 
the final analysis, earning power 
current and prospective—is the chief 
arbiter of market price. An organ- 
ization that continually operates at a 


STOCKS SELLING BELOW NET WORKING 


CAPITAL PER SHARE 


Companies Whose Respective Capitalizations Companies Whose Respective Capitalizations 
Consist Solely of Common Stock Include Bonds and/or Preferred Stock 
*Net Working *Net Working 

Capital Recent Capital Recent 

ISSUE: Per Share Price ISSUE: Per Share Price 
American Agricultural Chemical. . .$21.19 16 $43.12 28 
American Commercial Alcohol... .. 9.70 7 American Type Founders......... 8.82 5 
ee 12.46 9 Bigelow-Sanford ................ 27.11 17 
American-Sumatra Tobacco ...... 17.23 15 Bridgeport Machine ............. 5.21 4 
14.60 13 Brunswick-Balke-Collender ....... 14.71 11 
Chicame Ball Order. 11.82 10% 89.61 72 

Chickasha Cotton Oil............. 16.47 10 Century Ribbon Mills............ 12.64 4y, 

Continental-Diamond Fibre........ 6.57 6 Columbia Pictures .............. 17.35 QV, 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner.......... 7.58 5 Consolidated Cigar .............. 15.69 6 
Florsheim Shoe “A”............. 17.74 17 Electric Storage Battery.......... 26.39 26 
29.69 24 Fisk Rubber 13.18 
Mack Trucks 39.50 21 32.96 21 
See 19.37 1] International Silver ............. 28.57 21 
24.79 11 Kayser (Julius) ................ 13.34 13 
National Enameling & Stamping... 28.39 12 National Department Stores....... 10.03 5 
x 25.28 10 Oliver Farm Equipment.......... 34.02 18 
Pepperell Manufacturing ......... 86.91 60 Oppenheim, Collins.............. 9.17 6 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol.......... 20.83 15 Reliable Stores ....... 16.45 6 
White Motor 8 Schenley Distillers .............. 15.84 13 
‘Figures based on latest available balance sheets. Spencer Kellogg & Sons.......... 14.88 14 
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deficit, for example, is hardly entitled 
to a high rating—despite maintenance 
of a strong liquid position. More- 
over, the fact of the matter is that 
these companies are going concerns 
and, assumedly, have no intention of 
liquidating. As going concerns, it is 
productivity that counts. 

Of course, in regard to those com- 
panies which can respond to basic 


business conditions, possession of a 
strong liquid position is a definite fac- 
tor of strength. Very often, it makes 
possible continuance of dividends dur- 
ing lean periods. And when the trade 
upturn comes, a well-heeled treasury 
helps to accelerate earnings recovery. 

From what has been said, it is 
obvious that the stocks listed on page 
7 are not presented as a group for 


Utility Rate Question 


Problem long has been “fair value” vs. “original cost”. 


purchase. In one sense, stock prices 
below net quick asset values represent 
low valuations. Of themselves, how- 
ever, they are not a true measure of 
current speculative attraction. Prn- 
marily, then, the table is to be re- 
garded as informative—although it is 
interesting as one indication of the 
extent to which values have been dis- 
regarded in recent market liquidation. 


Clarified? 


General price 


level determines adherence to each method of fixing rate bases. Just 
now, Supreme Court’s recent decision favors utility industry. 


TILITY rates must still be based 

upon a fair valuation that - in- 
cludes consideration of original cost, 
reproduction cost, commercial value 
and other pertinent factors. The 
Smyth-Ames decision, made in the 
horse-and-buggy days of 1898, still 
stands. The present Administration 
has contended that this old-fashioned 
idea of a “fair valuation” and a “fair 
return” is inconsistent with its 
philosophy. Accordingly, the recon- 
stituted Supreme Court was urged 
by the intervening Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice to take the oppor- 
tunity presented in the Edison Light 
& Power (Pennsylvania) rate-cut 
case, overthrow Smyth-Ames as im- 
practicable and unworkable and set up 
the Administration’s “prudent invest- 
ment” theory as a more convenient 
regulatory yardstick. 


Issue Sidestepped 


The Supreme Court, however, in 
line with its precedent of not ruling 
upon a judicial or constitutional ques- 
tion unless directly involved in the 
issue, sidestepped the opportunity. 
The Court did uphold the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission’s order for tem- 
porary rates. It found that the Com- 
mission, in fixing the temporary 
rates, had considered the old-fash- 
ioned but still necessary factors of 
rate making, and that the new rates 
would allow a rate of return of over 
6 per cent on the Commission’s valu- 
ation. The Commission had disal- 


lowed certain legal expenses in con- 


pes 
nection with the rate case, but the 
Court ordered that such expenses 
should be allowed as fair even where 
the rates are excessive. 

The Supreme Court did in other 
cases, however, reverse and throw out 
some of its old fashioned customs, 
but it happens that these old customs 
were highly favored by the regulatory 
agencies. Thus, in the Rochester 
Telephone and the Pacific-Inland 
Power & Light cases, it decided in 
effect that the orders of any govern- 
mental executive and quasi-judicial 
agencies would be subject to the re- 
view of the Court. It had formerly 
been the Court’s custom not to review 
the order of a government agency 
unless the order was affirmative in 
nature. The Court decided that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
was correct in classifying Rochester 
Telephone as an interstate operator, 
since the carrier is connected with an 


interstate carrier, New York Tele- 
phone, and since the latter controls 
Rochester Telephone through owner- 
ship of one-third of the stock, but 
the Commission was wrong in claim- 
ing that such orders were not subject 
to review. The Federal Power Com- 
mission also claimed that its order, 
denying the application for merger of 
Inland Power & Light and Pacific 
Power & Light, did not require the 
utilities to do anything and therefore 
was not subject to judicial review. 
The Court insisted, however, that 
negative or affirmative, it had the 
right to pass upon all orders of gov- 
ernmental agencies, and that therefore 
the ordered party has the right to 
appeal to the Court. 


Implications P 


The implications of these decisions 
are distinctly encouraging. The Su- 
preme Court, even though reconsti- 
tuted, is still the Supreme Court. And 
it appears to be warning the Federal 
Power Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, _ the 
Department of Justice, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, the Na- 
tional Tax Gatherers, etc., etc., that 
utilities and business organizations in 
general can count on a fair trial. So, 
perhaps regulatory orders will be so 
tempered as to eliminate the need for 
so many trials! It will be interesting 
to see what happens when a “death 
sentence” integration order of the 
SEC under the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act is issued and 
appealed. 
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Outlook tor Sugars 
Brightening 


S IN the case of any 
A other industry, profits 
of the sugar producers are 
determined by the price of 
their finished product, but as 


governmental control through 
the quota system, political 
considerations obviously pre- 
ponderate as earnings factors. 

The quotas for the year 
1939, when first announced, 
were much above anticipated 
demand, and under that pres- 
sure prices for refined sugar 
during January and Febru- 
ary stood at around 4.2 cents 
a pound compared with an 
average of 4.5 cents a pound 
for 1938. The fixing of the quotas 
for 1939 at a total of 6,832,157 tons 
was the result of too rigid an inter- 
pretation of some provisions of the 
law, but later on the Secretary of 
Agriculture saw fit to modify his at- 
titude and on March 15 the quotas 
were reduced to 6,755,386 tons. 
While this amount is still in excess 
of consumption for any year since 
1930, the immediate effect was an ad- 
vance of refined sugar to 4.4 cents a 
pound, a price which the trade ex- 
pects to continue for some time. The 
change in the official interpretation of 
the Sugar Act indicates a possibility 
of further revisions as the year goes 
on; and if such a development should 
be supported by a gain in consump- 
tion, higher prices for refined are al- 


most certain to materialize. 
Profit Trends 


Refiners’ profits are largely deter- 
mined by the spread between the cost 
of raw sugar and the price of the re- 
fned product. For the industry this 
margin averaged 1.118 cents in 1937, 


Sugar Coming in Under the Quota System 


dropped to 1.008 cents for 1938 and 
was only 0.962 cent for the first three 
months of the current year. But 
under the stimulus of the price ad- 
vance following the quota revision in 
March, the spread advanced to slight- 
ly above 1 cent, a difference which 
should permit a fair profit for the 
average producer. 

Supporters of the domestic beet and 
cane sugar interests on March 22 ob- 
tained acceptance by the Senate of 
the Ellender Sugar Bill, which would 
increase the quota ratio of domestic 
producers from 55.59 per cent to 60 
per cent and correspondingly cut the 
share of foreign countries (including 
the Philippines) to 40 per cent. Under 
the provisions of the Ellender Bill, 
Cuba would see its quota reduced by 

‘ some 240,000 tons. But for political 
reasons, enactment of the proposal 
into law appears unlikely considering 
the attitude of the Department of 
State toward Cuba. It may force that 

“ country to hurry arrangements on its 
dollar debts, and then bring about an 
early reduction in our tariff on Cuban 
sugar long under consideration. This, 
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of course would be a bullish 
factor for the industry, espe- 
cially the Cuban branch. 

World sugar prices have 
likewise tended to firm up 
during recent weeks, but a 
consideration here is the in- 
creased takings of European 
nations in stocking up for 
war purposes, which is a non- 
recurring factor and must be 
appraised as such. 

Growers in the United 
States and its possessions 
continue to receive benefit 
payments as compensation 
for complying with wage and 
labor regulations the 
quota system which in most 
instances prevents the use of the 
full productive capacity. These pay- 
ments vary from 30 cents to 60 cents 
per 100 pounds and are financed by 
the excise tax of 53.5 cents levied on 
each 100 pounds produced. 

While the beet sugar producers 
have been the chief favorites of gov- 
ernmental regulation and have re- 
ceived quotas which they have never 
been able completely to fulfill, it is 
unlikely that a larger allotment would 
provide a commensurate increase in 
profits because of the higher distribu- 
tion costs when beet sugar is shipped 
outside its “natural” territory to com- 
pete with cane sugar. 


Hold Shares? 


The industry as a whole appears 
again to have successfully overcome 
one of the many difficult periods in 
its history and, barring unforeseen 
adverse developments, a_ gradual 
though moderate improvement for 
the remainder of the year should be 
seen, warranting retention of the bet- 
ter situated issues. 
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on Lusted Stocks 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


News and Opinions 


Ratings are from THe WorLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


AMONG ° 


BULLS ° 


AND ° 


BEARS ° 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, April 26, 1939 


Allied Mills C+ 

Though obviously speculative, pres- 
ent positions in shares (now around 
10) should be maintained over the 
longer term (1938 divs., 75 cents). 
Ever since close of its 1938 fiscal year 
last June, earnings of this unit have 
undergone improvement in each suc- 
ceeding quarter. According to the 
latest report, which covers the 712 
months to March 31, per share net 
was equal to $1.17. This contrasts 
with 64 cents per share shown in the 
fiscal year which ended last June. 
It is understood that much of the im- 
provement here may be credited to 
company’s expanding branded liquor 


division. (Also FW, Feb. 1.) 


Amer. Hide & Leather, pid. C+ 

Although not suitable for con- 
servative requirements, existing small 
holdings of shares may be retained in 
speculative lists; approx, price, 26 
(paid $1 so far this year). Simply 
by projecting nine months’ results 
over the remaining quarter of the 
June fiscal twelve-month, it would ap- 
pear that this unit is slated to make 
one of the best earnings showings in 
many years. The fact of the matter 
is, however, that nature of its busi- 
ness precludes reliable forecasts. As 
in the past, profits will be importantly 
influenced by status of the inventory 
account on June 30. 


Bucyrus-Erie C+ 

Shares carry greater than average 
speculative risks and purchase should 
be avoided at this time; current levels, 
around 7%. Thus far in 1939, busi- 
ness has trended upward and indica- 
tions are that first half profit will top 
that of a year ago, when 12 cents a 
share was shown. Presently, there is 
no tangible evidence to suggest an 
unfavorable operating rate over sub- 
sequent months. It is notable, how- 
* ever, that Bucyrus’ sales are world- 
wide and that war abroad might have 


unfavorable repercussions. |Mean- 
while, company has yet to experience 
substantial demand for heavy equip- 
ment—the department where real 
profits lie. (Also FW, Feb. 1.) 


Consolidated Edison, N. Y. B 

Despite the relatively high yield 
available, at prevailing prices around 
30, shares occupy a semi-investment 
status (ann. div., $2; yield, 6.6%). 
By reporting per share net of $1.09, 
compared with $1.10 a year ago, Con- 
solidated Edison’s first quarter show- 
ing was pretty much in line with ex- 
pectations. During the period, year- 
to-year gross gained approximately 
$2 million ; practically all of this, how- 
ever, was absorbed by a boost in de- 
preciation charges. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that, over the 
balance of the year, changes in de- 
preciation reserves will probably be 
an important factor in earnings re- 
ports. (Also FW, Mar. 15.) 


Electric Boat Cc 

Continued retention of existing 
holdings is warranted only by those 
who recognise the stock’s highly 


Following Suit 


OT to be outdone by Chrysler, 

General Motors last week came 
through with the best first quarter 
profit since 1929. At $1.18 per share, 
net measured up to the more optimis- 
tic forecasts and compared with 14 
cents in the like 1938 period. In 
1929, the comparative figure was 
$1.37 per share. Thus far in the cur- 
rent quarter, production and sales 
have been holding satisfactorily. Be- 
cause of current uncertainty, how- 
ever, no increase in the 75 cents paid 
in March is looked for when directors 
meet early next week for action on 
the June dividend. 
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speculative status; recent price, 10 
(1938 divs., 60 cents). As illustrated 
by prospects of capacity operations 
this year and next, Electric Boat is 
hardly faced with the problem of ob- 
taining volume. It is notable, how- 
ever, that most of its business repre- 
sents U. S. Navy work—and that car- 
ries a profit limitation. Nevertheless, 
general expectations are that the com- 
pany will increase its earnings this 
year. Under such circumstances, the 
chances favor a slightly higher divi- 
dend. (Also FW, Nov. 23, ’38.) 


Grant (W. T.) B 

As one of the more attractive 
speculations in the merchandising 
group, shares are suitable for con- 
tinued retention; approx. price, 29 
(ann, div., $1.40). Sales for Easter 
week this year exceeded those of 1938 
by 6 per cent, thus setting a new 
record for any spring week in com- 
pany’s history. In contrast to the 
poor showing a year ago, indications 
are that earnings for the six months 
to end in July will approximate 85 
cents a share. If a profit of this size 
is realized, there will be considerable 
reason to expect a sharp year-to-yeat 
earnings gain in the current fiscal 
twelve-month. (Also FW, Apr. 5.) 


Hercules Powder B 

Although one of the more attrac 
tive units in its group, purchase of 
shares should be deferred pending 
evidence of greater market stability: 
approx. price, 63 (paid 40 cents s0 
far this year). Judging from the way 
Hercules bettered 1938 comparatives 
in the opening quarter this year, there 
is considerable reason to believe that 
first half estimates of $2 per share 
will be justified. Company is wel 
diversified in non-explosive fields and 
the favorable earnings expectations 
are, to a large measure, based on it- 
creased demand from the rayon, paitt 
and plastics industries. (Also FW, 
Feb. 8.) 
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Motor Products Cc 
Shares (recently quoted at 11) do 
not rank among the more attractive 
situations in the accessory group; 
avoidance is counselled. According 
to recent reports, company is de- 
veloping several new products, most 
of which are in the non-automotive 
field. In addition, this unit states 
that it is in a position to make war 
materials for the Government—in the 
event that they are needed. Motor 
Products reported a big deficit last 
year and the outlook is clouded by 
keener competition. It remains to be 
seen just how far diversification can 
go toward offsetting unfavorable fac- 
tors in its present operating field. 


National Biscuit B 

ixvisting commitments shares 
should be retained, largely for specu- 
lative income purposes; approx. price, 
25 (ann. div., $1.00; yield, 6.4%). 
Although prices have been reduced, 
company is finding the consequent in- 
crease in volume more than com- 
pensatory. In the first three months 
of 1939, for example, physical sales 
ran ahead of the like 1938 quarter— 
with dollar volume exceeding year- 
ago levels beginning late in the period. 
The result was a first quarter net of 
40 cents a share, compared with 35 
cents a year ago. With low raw ma- 
terial costs still a part of the operating 
picture, indications are that the favor- 
able trend will continue. (Also FW, 
Mar. 29.) 


National Lead B 

Now around 21, shares are suitable 
for continued retention over the 
longer term (ann, div., 50 cents). 
soth volume and profits, in the open- 
ing quarter, maintained the favorable 
trend which began in the final three 
months of 1938 and dividend require- 
ment for the period was earned. A 
comparison of lead prices at the pres- 
ent time shows that the company is 
about even on inventory status, as 


U.S. Steel 
Earnings Drop 


LTHOUGH finished steel ship- 

ments in the first quarter of the 
current year amounted to 50.2 per 
cent of capacity, against 44.6 per cent 
in the last quarter of 1938, earnings 
receded from $4,432,914 to $660,551, 
an amount considerably smaller than 
earlier estimates of the company’s 
probable earnings. The drop was 
due primarily to the lower average 
prices received during the latest 
period as a result of the large orders 
booked during the interval of severe 
price cuts last fall; much of this busi- 
ness was not shipped until recently. 
Despite the fact that only about ten 


per cent of the preferred dividend re-' 


quirement was earned (leaving a 
deficit of 65 cents a share on the 
common), the full payment on the 
senior issue was declared, which was 
according to expectations. 


compared with a year ago. Obvious- 
ly, any decline in this direction would 
have unfavorable effects on profits 
over the balance of the year. Cur- 
rently, however, the statistical posi- 
tion is firm and the general operating 
outlook reasonably satisfactory. (Also 
FW, Mar. 1.) 


Otis Elevator C+ 

Outstanding industry position and 
strong finances suggest continued re- 
tention of existing speculative hold- 
ings, now around 18 (ann. div., 60 
cents). Reflecting an increase in 
domestic sales plus greater overhead 
and expense control, indications are 
that Otis Elevator exceeded like 1938 
results in the first quarter this year. 
With a per share net of 35 cents, the 
March period was the company’s 
most profitable quarter last year. 
Currently, both unfilled orders and 
inquiries are ahead of like 1938 com- 


paratives and prospects favor a satis- 
factory profits trend in the second and 
third quarters. (Also FW, Mar. 29.) 


Owens-Illinois Glass B 

Operating record and longer range 
prospects justify continued retention 
of shares, now around 55 (indicated 
ann. div., $2; yield, 3.6%). While 
Owens-Illinois shares have not fully 
escaped the effects of general unset- 
tlement over recent weeks, they have 
managed to turn in a rather good 
market performance. To some ex- 
tent, this is accounted for by reports 
of year-to-year earnings gains. In a 
larger sense, however, it may be 
ascribed to continued enhancement of 
a secular growth factor. This has 
made for greater operating stability 
—and wider profit possibilities. (Also 


FW, Dec. 14, ’38.) 


Plymouth Oil C+ 

Shares, at current levels around 
18, are suitable for continued reten- 
tion in speculative lists (ann. div., 
$1.40). Despite generally unfavor- 
able conditions in the oil industry, op- 
erations of this unit have been holding 
in better-than-average fashion. In 
1938, net registered only a small de- 
cline from previous year’s levels. And 
for the first three months of 1939, 
earnings of 62 cents a share compared 
with 69 cents in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Mainly a pro- 
ducing company, prospects are that 
Plymouth will make another credit- 
able showing this year. (Also FW, 
Feb. 8.) 


Republic Steel C 
Little incentive to purchase shares 
under current market conditions; ap- 
prox. price, 15. Largely reflecting 
increased activity in the automobile 
industry—its most important cus- 
tomer—company has been operating 
in the black during the past two quar- 
ters. Profits, however, have not been 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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New 
SEC Member 


It would be highly inappropriate 
to pass judgment prematurely on the 
capabilities of Leon Henderson as a 
member of the SEC; to which the 
President has appointed him. In 
some quarters criticism is voiced on 
the superficial ground that the new in- 
cumbent had the backing of ‘“Tomnty 
the Cork,” and that this makes him 
too much a left winger. 

However, among those who know 
him best, Henderson is considered 
a square shooter, a man of indepen- 
dent convictions. What particularly 
recommends him for the post is his 


economic training, and while his 


views have not always been orthodox, 
he has frankly admitted his belief 
in the capitalistic system under a 
liberal form of government. 
“Liberalism” is a very adaptable 
and flexible belief, and the profit sys- 
tem can exist within it. Some of the 
fear that a new appointee might be- 
come a bull in the china shop was 
entertained of both Landis and 
Douglas, yet when they - assumed 
their responsibilities both of them 
turned out to be men with whom 
the financial community could work 
in harmony. Henderson comes to 
his work with a little better back- 
ground than either one of them, for 
he is a trained economist. This he 
well demonstrated when he accurately 
predicted the 1937-1938 decline while 
the rest of the country was sunning 
itself in an optimistic atmosphere. 


Could It 
Be Possible? 


We have witnessed what we 
thought never could have been pos- 
sible in an enlightened civilization: 


the unnecessary stoppage of work in 
one of our vital industries, bituminous 
coal mining. This has happened as 
a result of a dispute between the op- 
erators of the bituminous coal prop- 
erties and their miners. Usually such 


differences arise over wages and 
hours of work. But in this instance 
that was not the issue; the con- 
troversy revolves around a hermeti- 
cally sealed closed shop and the elimi- 
nation of a penalty clause the wisdom 
of which until now has never been 
disputed. 

On these trivial questions, which 
could so readily be resolved, John L. 
Lewis, the head of the United Mine 
Workers, has elected to stand his 
ground for no other reason than that 
otherwise he might open his domain 
to encroachment by his arch enemy, 
the American Federation of Labor. 
To remove his fears the operators 
even consented to give his union 
preferential rights for collective bar- 
gaining. 

Here is the whole crux of this un- 
necessary labor contest. It is not 
strictly a fight between the men and 
their employers, but a jurisdictional 
struggle between two labor organiza- 
tions; a battle of who should rule, 
and the public be damned. 

We talk of monopolies, we have 
laws against them. But if this at- 
titude does not imply a monopoly, 
then what is it? Aside from that, 
however, this struggle for dictatorial 
power. that Lewis has waged has been 
an invasion upon public security and 
well being. He has needlessly kept 
more than 300,000 miners out of work 
for nearly a month and has forced 
them to lose more than $20 million in 
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wages; but this is the smallest part 
of the injury Lewis has caused. 

He has stopped the operations of 
collateral industries, and here the total 
loss runs into several hundreds of 
millions of dollars. And all because 
of one intolerant man obsessed with 
a lust for power which we could only 
expect in a dictator. 

Public opinion should not tolerate 
a situation where one man can throw 
our entire industrial machinery out 
of gear because he cannot have his 
way, and who appears to view all 
efforts of mediation as an invasion 
of his dominance over his labor 
unions. What we thought could 
never have been possible has oc- 
curred. Now our concern is to see 
to it that its recurrence in the future 
is eliminated. 


Keep Jones 
on the Job 


Recently the hint was broadcast 
that the RFC was to be placed in 
the Department of Commerce, under 
the authority vested in the President 
to reorganize the different key depart- 
ments of the Government. The mere 
inference that such a move was con- 
templated aroused a storm of protest 
all over the country. If there is one 
department that has been ably con- 
ducted (and which was not a creation 
of the New Deal, but is a carry-over 
from the previous administration ) it 
was the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and the credit for all this 
belongs to Jesse H. Jones. 

While not a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, his post is even more 
important than most of the cabinet 
positions. That he has done a fine 
job is recognized by the entire busi- 
ness world. Any attempt to shelve 
him into another berth and absorb the 
RFC is likely to meet with the stiffest 
opposition. 
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Wave 
rinciple 


Part 
By R. N. 


HE scope and duration of any 

price movement are influenced by 
what happened in the previous cycle 
of similar or larger degree. ‘The 
movement that started in 1896 and 
took 33 years to complete, culminating 
on September 3, 1929, at 386.10, was 
so dynamic that the corrective bear 
cycle was correspondingly severe. 


Orderly Decline 


Within less than three years, prices 
were reduced to 10.5 per cent of the 
peak level. Despite its high speed, 
the downward course of the bear cycle 
followed a well-defined and rhythmic 
pattern of waves. Furthermore, it 
kept within the limits of the pre- 
measured channel. It was, therefore, 


V 


Elliott 


possible to determine beforehand ap- 
proximately where the bear market 
would end and the new bull market 
begin. Because of the amplitude of 
the previous cycles, the new bull mar- 
ket would necessarily be of a large 
degree, lasting for years. When tak- 
ing a position for such a movement, 
the long term investor would be war- 
ranted in maintaining his investments 
until the end of the fifth major wave 
was in measurable sight. From that 
point he should be extremely careful. 

Previous discussions have dealt 
with the fundamental theory of the 
Wave Principle. It is now appropri- 
ate to show the application of the 
theory to an actual market. In Fig- 
ure 11, the completed five-wave move- 
ment of the extreme monthly price 
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Phases of the 
Primary Movement 
1932-1937 


Wave ( (I) ) from 40.56 July 8, 1932 to completion 
of Wave ((V)) at 195.59 on March 10, 1937. 
(Dow-Jones Industrial Monthly Averages) 


Wave -———— From -— To 
40.56 July 8, 19°2-- 81.39 Sept. 8, 1932 
81.39 Sept. 8, 1932— 49.68 Feb. 27, 1933 
Biccatec 81.39 Sept. 8, 1932— 55.04 Dec. 3, 1932 
B....... 55.04 Dec. 3, 1932-- 65.28 Jan. 11, 1933 
ere 65.28 Jan. 11, 1933— 49.68 Feb. 27, 1933 
(CIIT)}.... 49.68 Feb. 27, 1933—110.53 July 18, 1933 
((IV))....110.53 Tuly 18, 1933— 84.58 July 26, 1934 
110.53 July 18, 1933-— 82.20 Oct. 21, 1933 
Disasters 82.20 Oct. 21, 1933—-111.93 Feb. 5, 1934 
_ ere 111.93 Feb. 5, 1934-- 84.58 July 26, 1934 


COV 84.58 July 26, 1934—195.59 Mar. 10, 1937 
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industrial 
averages from July 8, 1932 to March 
10, 1937, is charted arithmetically. 
The series of minuette, minute, minor 
and intermediate waves all resolved 


ranges of the Dow-Jones 


themselves—in the monthly, weekly. 
daily and hourly records—to form 
and complete each of the five Primary 
waves. Waves ( (I) ), ( (III) ) 
and ( (V) ) were each composed of 
five lesser or intermediate degrees. 
The corrective Waves ( (II) ) and 
( (IV) ) were each composed of 
three distinct phases, as shown by the 
A-B-C patterns. The extent and du- 
ration of each important phase are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
When Wave ( (IV) ) is finished 
and Wave ((\V)) is under way, 
much closer attention to the market is 
required. Accordingly the channel 
(see Part III, FW, Apr. 19) was 
carefully noted. A base line was 
drawn from the bottom of Wave 
( (II) ) through the bottom of Wave 
( (IV) ), and an upper line parallel 
thereto was extended forward from 
the top of Wave ( (III) ). See the 
accompanying table and chart. 


Bearish Indication? 


In November, 1936, immediately 
after the President was reelected by 
an overwhelming majority vote, ex- 
ternal conditions appeared to be so 
favorable for the bull market that it 
was extremely difficult even to think 
of being bearish. Yet according to 
the Wave Principle, the bull market 
even then was in its final stage. The 
long term movement that started in: 
1932 had by November 12, 1936, 
reached 185.52, and the various five- 
wave advances of the preceding 53 
months were in the culminating stage 
of the Primary degree. Note how 
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close the price level was to the upper 
part of the channel at that time. Yet 
it required another four months to 
complete the pattern. 

The final and relatively insignifi- 
cant wave, necessary to confirm that 
the end was at hand, developed dur- 
ing the week ended Wednesday, 
March 10, 1937. In that week both 
the industrial and rail averages moved 
forward on huge volume to a mod- 
erately higher recovery level, and ac- 


cording to one of the most widely fol- 
lowed market theories thereby “re- 
affirmed that the major trend was 
upward.” 

The industrials reached 195.59— 
compared with the November, 1929, 
panic bottom of 195.35 and the Febru- 
ary, 1931, rally top of 196.96. In 
that week the advancing prices met 
the top of the channel. The Presi- 
dent’s remarks about prices for cop- 
per and steel being too high did not 


take place until April, and by that 
time the bear movement was well 


under way. 
x * 

PuBLIsHERr’s Nore: THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD has always looked with great 
skepticism on all “systems” and other de- 
vices for “beating” the market. Although 
the Wave Principle cannot be regarded as 
a system, it is left to the individual reader 
to deterniine the value of this principle as 
a working tool in market forecasting, or as 
a useful check upon conclusions based on 
economic considerations. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 


Chapter XIV — 


Understanding a Broker’s Statement 


HILE the monthly statements 

rendered by brokers to their 
customers are often formidable look- 
ing documents, particularly if the ac- 
count is active, thev are not difficult 
to understand once the principle on 
which they are based is recognized. 
Fundamentally, the broker’s state- 
ment merely sets forth the customer’s 
security holdings, short positions and 
debit or credit balance as of the be- 
ginning of the month, itemizes the 
various changes in his status during 
the month and gives his final position 
as determined by these changes. In- 
terpretation requires merely a com- 
prehension of debit and credit en- 
tries, the foundation of double entry 
bookkeeping. 


Regular Entries 


The first items appearing in a state- 
ment are dated the last day of the 
month preceding that for which the 
statement is rendered. They include 
a list of the securities owned and any 
which have been sold short, giving 
the number of shares in both cases, 
and the debit balance (credit ex- 
tended by the broker or, in other 
words, money owed to him by the 
customer) or credit balance (money 
on deposit with the broker) as of that 
date. No individual cash extensions 
appear opposite the stocks held in 
long or short account, since the 
charges and credits made when the 
stocks were bought or sold are re- 
flected in the debit or credit balance. 

Debit entries are, of course, those 


which increase the amount owed to 
the broker by the customer; credits 
are just the reverse. The most com- 
mon debit is that arising when stock 
is purchased ; it equals the price paid 
for the stock plus commission and in 
the case of odd lots, plus State and 
Federal taxes. The customer’s equity 


“immediately after the purchase has 


not been altered in the least except 
by the amount of the commission ; 
he owes his broker more—that is, his 
debit balance has increased—but the 
value of his security holdings has in- 
creased by an equal amount. It makes 
no difference whether the purchase is 
for long account or represents cover- 
ing of a short sale. 

Other debits arise because of cash 
withdrawals from the account or 
dividend payments on stock of which 
the customer was short on the ex- 
dividend date. The latter item repre- 
sents payment of the dividend to the 
lender of the stock by the borrower, 
since the stock returned to the lender 
when the short sale is covered will 
be less valuable by the amount it has 
sold ex-dividend than it was when 
originally borrowed. Interest charged 
by the broker on the customer’s debit 
balance constitutes another important 
debit item. The rate of interest 
charged is ordinarily somewhat higher 
than the rate which the broker has 
been forced to pay to the banks which 
have supplied him with funds. 

In the credit column, entries arise 
because of transactions which are 
just the opposite of those considered 
above. If stock is sold, whether long 


or short, the account is credited with 
the amount of the proceeds minus 
commissions and State and Federal 
taxes. Interest or dividends received 
on securities owned by the customer, 
and cash deposited in the account by 
him, are also entered in this column. 
Finally, if the customer has a credit 
balance and interest rates are high 
enough to enable the broker to em- 
ploy these funds profitably, interest 
will be paid on this balance. 


Net Equity 


The statement is not intended to 
show the customer’s net equity in the 
account, and if this figure is desired, 
it must be computed separately. This 
may be done by adding the net credit 
balance to, or subtracting the debit 
balance from, the net market value 
of the securities owned and sold short. 
Full details are not given for each 
individual transaction ; the credit item 
entered when stock is sold, for ex- 
ample, is only the net figure. The 
amount received for the stock and the 
cost of commissions and taxes are 
itemized only in the confirmations 
sent to the customer immediately after 
the sale is effected; these confirma- 
tions should be saved until the end of 
the month in order to check the ac- 
curacy of the statement. It is par- 
ticularly important that the state- 
ments be saved for income tax pur- 
poses. 


kok 


Editor’s Note: Chapter XV—“Essential 
Investment Mathematics” will appear svon. 
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